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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GREAT CENTENNIAL EDITION 


‘WAVERLEY ‘NOVELS. ” 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWO STEEL PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS IN EACH VOLUME, peste fine 
wood engravings by the celeprated’ English and 
Scottish artists. This is anew a emortal 
edition, nprepazed with great care, win n fine 
paper. illustrated with more than Ii iheekenname, 
and bound ina newand appropriate style of fine 
cloth, with emblematic stamps, and fac-simile of 
the author’s autograph in gold. 


The ‘entennial Edition ts published in 23 vols. crown 
vine cloth. Price 








‘he same in half calf. 
70. For sale by all booksellers. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 





Ready early in September. 
A New Work on the Revelation of St. John 


ENTITLED 


THE SEALS OPENED; 


OR, 


. 
THE APOOALYPSE EXPLAINED. 
By ENOCH POND, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. 
One volume, printed on toned paper, with por- 


trait of Dr. Pond, 12mo, cloth extra, 240 pp., $1.50. 
Sent postpaid. 


HOYT, FOGG & BREED, Publishers, 
Portland. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. Atlantic Essays. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 1lyol. 
2mo. $2.00. 

This book contains some of the most suggestive 
and graceful papers recently offered to the English- 
reading public. Their rich vein of thought, the 
remarkable culture they evince, their delicate hu- 
mor. and rare literary charms, make the volume a 
most attractive and valuable addition to American 
literature. 


il. Castilian Days. 


By JOHN HAY, author of “ Pike County Ballads.” 
lvols 2mo. $2.00. 


Mr. Hay during his residence in Spain enjeyed 
unusual advantages for studying the character and 
habits of the people, the political and social insti- 
tutions of the country, and the statesmen who 
have figured more or less prominently in Spanish 
politics during and since the late revolution. The 
results of his study and observation he has em- 
bodied in the series of brilliant and valuable pa- 
pers contained in this book. 


lll. Homer’s Hiad. 


Translated by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Cheaper edition from new stereotype plates. 
Complete in 2vols. 12mo. $5.00. 

“We congratulate our American kinsfolk on hav- 
ing @ poet among them who in his green old eae 


has produced a translation of the [liad 
ae amongst = best experiments of the kind in 





AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce C@lum” and “Pater Mundi. ” 
From the late Rey. Albert Barnes: me rejoice 
that God has raised up in the author of ‘ Ecce Coe- 
a oe qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
of the a 
From a. Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
first mark in the highest realms of thought, od 
AD F - 12mo. . $1.50. 
PATER MUNDI. iemo., os - 1-50. 
ECCE E@L 2m 1.25. 
Bither book sent free “Or postage on receipt of 
price by 


NOYES. HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 





THE HISTORY OF ALL THE 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


Of the World, comprising the origin and condition 


of th 
Various Sects of Christians. 
Jews and Mobammedans, as well as Pagan forms 
< Religion in the different countries of the earth, 
8 HES OF THE FOUNDERS OF VA 

RIOUS RELIGIOUS SECTS, from the best author- 
iam by Vincent L. Milner. With an appendix by 

ev. J. Newton Brown, D.D., itor « of “ Encycio- 
asia of Religious Knowledge. 

Agents wanted everywhere. The most Moores 

commpieaion pele. For full particulars addre 

BRAD & CO., 6 N. 4th St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE wiil 

be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed, 





"Diana CRGwAL Brlze Series. STORIES, 8 hzple, 


10 vols.. now ready 
mbrace some oF oo 8. books ever offerea to 
ae “EGTHR 


SFASE bec. Pyplianers: Boston. 


mC] For Boar ont Tuition 
A at the Stam iamtora Conn) Co 
Soe for Ladies. an Paina 
Native Teachers on “Modern 
eare and thorough culture. 
1sv7l, BR. C. FLACK, A.M. 





i year, 
ollegiate In- 
Eanpuacen’” “ome 

es. ome 
Schoo! 8 Sept. 20, 


guage.’’—Saturday Review (London). 


IV. How To Do It. 


By kpWARD EVERETT HALE, author of “ The 
Man Without a Country,” “ Ingham Papers,” 
ete. lvol. l6mo. $1.25. 

This is at once an attractive and highly valuable 
book. Mr. Hale has made use of his extended ob- 
servation and large experience to give practical 
suggestions to young people in regard to Talking, 
Writing, Reading, Traveling, School Life, and 
others of the most important matters that can en- 
gage their attention. His thorough understanding 
of the tastes and needs of young persons, and his 
perfect sympathy with them, give his book great 
value, while his fertility of illustration and the 
peculiar attractiveness of his style render it deeply 
engaging. 


V. My Witness: A Book of Verse. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. lrvol. Ifmo. $1.50. 


A volume which cannot fail to attract the admir- 
ing attention of all lovers of poetry. It includes 
poems on a wide variety of themes, and character- 
ized by a freshness, vigor, and delicacy altogether 
charming. Nota few of these poems bave already 
gained a high degtee of favor in the best circle of 
American readers; others now first offered to the 
worldare sure to win a like flattering judgment. 


Vi. The Member for Paris: 
A Novel of the Second Empire, 


lvol. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25, 

This is a story of political. literary and social life 
in Paris during the Second Empire. It describes 
the intolerable petty tyrannies and inquisitorial 
practices by which the history of Louis Nepoleon’s 
government was distinguished; it describes with 
equal precision the purposes and tactics of the Op- 
position, and blends with these a charming per- 
sonal story. The book is written with remarkable 
power and is of absorbing interest. 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 
post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 





EN OF MIND, Women of heart, writing a 
ristian book. You may write. Send memp 
for circular. JOHNSON & CO., 75 Fulton 8t., 

Box 4015. 





(Late JAMiore B Fela, § rah ds, PRE, dexomu& co. ), 


Cutalogue pally “y a Mee, DOeeO 





HEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS.— 

Liberal discounts Fa » eo and Sunday- 
School Teachers. Send f of INDEPEN. 
DENT PUB. Oo., 0% N. 6th "St, Phila adelphia. 








** Magnificent Works.”— Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Wife ofa Vain Man. 


Tragsigted by Miss SELMA BorG and Miss MARIE 
A. BROWN, 8vo. Puper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 


“The mene of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. interesting, guaint, ane full of good sketches 
of human nature.”—Springfield Republican. 

BY THE SAMEJAUTHOR 
Cuilt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A thrilling and romantic drama is constructed 
which keeps the attention riveted to the end, and 
the dénouement of which LS se surprise the 
most experienced novel-reader.”—Home Journal, 


Birth and! Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.””—Round Table. 


Cold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


‘““A romance whose interest never flags from its 
opening to its close, and which should be read by 
every ambitious woman.”—N. Y. Ch. Advocate. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Curate and the Rector. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, with frontispiece, $1.75. 





* Since the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ there has been 
in English fiction no clerical portrait so winning as 
that of the curate in this fine novel. . of 
Goldsmith’s delightful humor there isa trace here. 

An uncommonly fine novel we call it.’ 
Boston Commonwealth. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥- 





In one volume. 16mo, Imp, cloth. $1.00. 


Gilman’s First Steps in English Literature. 


“Within the limits of a pocket volume Mr. Gil- 
man has contrived to take a marvelously compre- 
hensive and thorough survey of English literature 
from its dawn to our own da ay, and has produced a 
work valuable alike for reference by the scholar 
and as a guide to the student.”—from the Christian 
Union. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS. Cambridge. 


THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
e@ MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly Tilustrated. Send stamp for a sample 
number. Subscribe NOW and get the last three 
numbers of this year FREE. JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street Boston, 


CERMAN AND FRERON. 
tal Sof Text-Books. 
Send for Ca oguebo Fe Books ; Ams, 


(Successors to LEYPOLDT & HOU”), 
25 Bond 8t., New 








ork. 





B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Philadeiphia, 
J. will mail their Catalogue of MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS to any address on application. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON, 
OPTICIAN. 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES, 


In Shell and Steel Frames, with Brazilian Pebbles 
of the finest quality, at $5.00 per pair. 








OPERA, FIELD, & MARINE GLASSES, 
of the best makers, with most powerful glasses, 
BAROMETERS and THERMOMETERS, MICRO- 
SCOPES, TELESCOPES, and SURVEY- 
ING INSTRUMENTS, 

All at Reduced Prices at 


518 BROADWAY, 
opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 





Does your Company pay any 
Losses ? 


Lesses varying from $25 to $6,000 have been paid 
by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY in the following States, during the 
year 1870: 

Maine. 
New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 
New York. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. 
Ohio. 

INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
5 and 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


Indiana. 
Illinois. 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin. 
West Virginia. 
Iowa. 
Missouri. 
California. 





(1142 Broadway, near po + 


279 Fulton Sc., corner «tien 
Brooklyn. 


47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
10 W. Balti e St., Balti e 
Dye, or Clean, all styles of Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s Garments, Kid Gloves, 
Feathers, &c,, &c. 


BARRET NEPHEWS & CO. 


BRANCH OPFICES, 











CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD SIX PER CENT. BONDS. 


HARVEY Fisk. A. 8. Hatcu. 
OFFICE oF Fisk & HAtcH, BANKERS & 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURI- 
TIES, No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
NEw York, September 15, 1871. J 

The amount of these bonds remaining 
unsold is now so small, and the demand 
continues so great, that we expect soon 
to close out the remainder of the loan, 
They are issued in sums of $1,000, $500, 
and $100 each, either coupon or register- 
ed; interest payable May and November; 
interest and principal payable in coin in 
New York City. 

Holders of United States Sixes of 1881, 
Ten-Forties, and especially Five-Twen- 
ties, can largely increase their capital 
(17 to 25 per cent.) and income by ex- 
changing for these bonds. Price to-day, 
93 and accrued interest. We recommend 
them with the same entire confidence that 
we did the Central Pacific Railroad Bonds, 
now selling ata premium, and we believe 
they will, in time, command the same fa- 
vorable estimation and price. 

FISK & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & CO,, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
= either of our offices, or through our correspond- 


oat our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
nave been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their compemenente and the 
atest advices from the United Sta 


JAY COOKE & co., 
NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


BLACK DRESS COODS, 
ViIz.: 
A SPECIAL LINE OF 1,500 PIECES, 
Consisting of 
LUSTRES, DEMI-LUSTRES, ARABIAN LUS- 
TRESS, AND MOHAIR CORDS, 
FROM 10c. TO 20c. PER YARD LESS THAN 
FORMER PRICES. 

ALSO, AN EXCELLENT STOCK OF 
MERINOS, CASHMERES, SILK WARP CASH- 
MERES, DRAP D’ETE, REAL FRENCH CAM- 
EL’S ILAIR, BOMBAZINES, SILK AND WOOL 
VELOURS, OTTOMAN CLOTHS, EMPRESS 
CLOTHS, CREPE AND BARATHEA CLOTHS, 
FRENCH AND IRISH POPLINS, VELOURS 
DE PARIS, BIARRITZ CLOTHS, IMPERIAL 
SERGES, &c., &c. 

4-4, 5-4, & 6-4 BEST ENGLISH CRAPES. 


Together with 
LIGHT AND DARK GRISAILLE, SILK AND 
WOOL, 


Half Mourning Coods, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
FORMING THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 
COLLECTION OF 


Black Coods 


Ever offered in this or any other city. 








Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 
Grand Street, New York City. 


NEW RIBBONS, VELVETS, SILKS, OSTRICH 
FEATHERS AND FLOWERS, CHEAP VEL- 
VETEENS, YANKEE NOTIONS. 


CORSETS, CORSETS, CORSETS. 


Laces, Embroideries, Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ Undergarments, Hosiery. New 
Department for Mens’ Furnishing Goods. 


Straw Goods—Over 5,000 Cases of Trim- 
med and Untrimmed Bonnets and Hais 
of the Newest Designs, many our own im- 


portation. 
¢@” Extension of our premises completed and the 


establishment CKOWDED WITH CHEAP 
GOODS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


309, 311, 311% Grand; 62." 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
mh, Clock wast trom the Bowery. , 


Entrance to Wholesale Department, 62 





Allen 8t. 


LARCEST 


FINE RETAIL 


STOCK 


Gent’s, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


IN THE WORLD, 


BROKAW BROS. 


4th Ave,, opp. Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Pluee, 


NEW YORK. 





Yearly General Accident Policies. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Cash Assets of $1,743,648.89. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Has issued 222,222 Accident Policies. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
Insures Men of all Occupations. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Has paid $700 a Day for Seven Years 
In Benefits to Policy Holders. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Life Policies, Best Security, LowRates 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, BARTFORD, CT. 








FREDERICK LOESER, 


289 and 291 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN. 


On MONDAY the 18th instant, we exhibit Fall im- 
portations in 


FINE FRENCH RIBBONS, 


In all widths, and all the new shades of the season. 


ALSO, 
A SPLENDID LINE OF 


COLORED AND BLACK SILK VELVETS, 


And a large assortment of the new 


SILK REPS, 


Which will be used together with Velvet, and will 
be the leading novelty of the season for al! rich 
garments, 


Our assortment of 


TRIMMINGS, LAOES, ORAPES, HO- 
SIERY, and GLOVES, 


Will be unequalled in 
VARIETY AND BEAUTY, 


And will be offered at the lowest market rates. 


ELCIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


OFFICE Curcaco, BURLINGTON ? 
AND QuINcY R.} 
CHICAGO, January i6, ign. S 





af bbe N 
7en’ ‘ent National Watch Co., Chi 
Dear Sir:—Yours of the Mth soneaved'? take 
reat pleasure in saying that the “ Kigin” Watch 
t. eo one Oe — = me way of a perfect 
keeper. aracter in this - 
Soceeitee. respect is unex 


Yours tru) ye 
SAMUEL POWELL, 
Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
&# Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Bigin 
Watches. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upom 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 
1% and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


WO00D'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


4 the la est and a. best Original Dollar Month) 
the world, A 100 Prize Story eeenete in every 


ppmber Fort es of other ma Year 
ifler and 
oceans oy meer (price $1.50) $1.30) ass the eco 


any address fur $1.50. Mage 
sine two years in advance with magnifier f 2.. 
Prang’s "Easter M Morning Chromo (w: iter for #2, 
ree years for only $3. tendid pre~ 





Magasine 
miums forciubs. 5 nm copy f 
a. & WOOD, Newhaven wee. 


eee ee oS AKE. | 
ces yeas soft and white 





es and . Warrant 
“yr ion ey Por sale by aren. 





AWOLLE, Manutfacwurers of Gly- 


AD fe 
cerine, 179 William St., New York. 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 1V., No. 12. 











INSURANCE. 


MUSIC. 








THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 and 146 Broadway. 


F. SS. WINSTON, President. 


Cash Asc $47,932,970.61 
Safely Invested in United States Gov- 
ernment and New York State 
Stocks, and in 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate. 


Tssues, at regular rates, Life, Endow- 
ment, Installment, Tontine, and all other 
approved Policies, on selected lives. 


RIOHARD A. McOURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 





Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852. 
Office, Equitabte suilding, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies issued, entitling the holders 
to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agencies in all 
the pringl cyt on and towns in the a _— 
N 8. WALCOTT, 


en 
i RueEN "Cane. Sec’y. HENRY’ IP. Oee't Sec’y. 








GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 











GEttiNe UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Chub organizers. 

THD 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 AND 33 VESEY 8T., 


P.O, Box 5643.) New Yor«e. 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
GRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
BE. & H..T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitar Hot 





OCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
8483 Brosdway. FIRst PREMIUM AMERICAN 
STITUTE, 18i5, "U7 '69. and 70. 
. Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Vistes, BS 
oz. Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 








AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 
Vertical Ralwar, Suits and Single Apartments, 


Milara Halfpy te ater Conveniences eonnecting, 


Telegraph Office, a § 
roprietors. 
SHERMAN HOUSE. 


nd 
EW.S RICH & SON, 
CHICAGO, 





ook tn 
Wa tees Stee bs ~ FS ¥- pttahees 
u 
Aaw fen 3 & WALTRRS. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
Nassau, N. P., Bahmas. 


This house will open 9 Soe ag Winter season, Nov. 
ist. For circulars co’ nad joulars, ad- 
Gress JAMBS TDG GhWOGOD, Hpredeey, N. 
Is F CLEVELA Prop’. 


TROY- BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Roy om AS -—( Hs tablished a "yp ye 7 
Church, i“ ys A and 
other equstanty 
Made of crass Bell 
with Rotary 


tye d made to grder. 
pe men. ss. Seon nd 


Copper and Tin), H 

ATISPAO 

“Tate Uus ‘ustrated Catalogue sent free u applt- 
cation ONES & CO. Trey. i — 
Dearborn Street, Ohitags “Tino 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
en asin. see N. Y. 


urch, Acad- 














Btchinboat. the -f--- yw ved 
Address Sie MRI heer NS 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 


Bells for Churches, A 


cademies, Factories, etc., of 
whieh more have been made at f this estalMishment 
than at all 
combined. Bells warranted. 


the other founderies in the count 
x, —,- An lilustrated 
‘A. & G. Bge apauention te N. ¥. 
4 MONTHS 
For O1 | Pxps Tem Tyre BOL 


Fan — o— ~ page, “Agricultural and 
Free. HOpuINs & WILOOK, Rochester: RY. 


RU NK by a RAV LAN errae 
ae ae te one rl era 











|THE RURAL HOMB Free 
(from Sept. 1 oF St to 








POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BICLOW & MAIN, New York 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


For the Sunday-School, 


PU OLD.—More than 200,000 copies 

Re. 9! sold in the short time it has been 
before the public, a sale aitogether unprece- 
dented in the os of the book trade. 


BRIGHT J LS is also in great de- 
Hope ee by any other Sun- 
Gay-School Song Bo 


FRESH Lau RELS.—This last work of the 
lamented BRADBURY, will not fail to satisfy 
all who try it. 


One copy of either of the above (paper cover) 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


For Choirs and Singing-Schools. 
THE VICTOR Y.—This isthe most popular 


work of the kind publissed during the past 

three years. The Singing-sSchool Department 

is most eomplete; the Psalmody, ete., unsur- 

passed. THE VICTORY contains 416 pages and 

| a steel portrait of the late WM. B. BRAD- 
RY. 


peeans $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. A single copy sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


ne SINGER for Singing Schools, Day 
chools. etc., containing 'T'. F. SEW ARD’S con- 
densed Method of Learning to Read Music, 

with Glees, Tunes and Anthems. 128 pages. 


Price, retail, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00. 
For Devotional Meetings. 
SONCS OF DEVOTION. —288 pages, 655 


Tymns, with Tunes. This work is unequalled 
tor Devotional purposes; it contains the best 
Hymns and ‘Tunes, old and new, and is inval- 
mable for the Prayer Meeting, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, etc. 


Price, in cloth binding, $75.00 per 100 copies. 
We are now prepared to supply the 
Popular Edition of Songs of Devo- 
tion, 
printed on fine paper, board covers. 

Price, retail, 50 cents; per 100 copies, $45.00, 
This will bring this standard work within the 


reach of every Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Prayer Meeting, and Social Circle in the land. 


Either edition sent on receipt of retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 
Ready October Ast, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ohorus Bock. 


By FREDERIC H. PEASE. 





THE CRYSTAL will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
{t has been — ed and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use of 

SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
CHOIRS, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 

THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


The “Crystal” contains 352 large pages, printed 
from new, clear type, and is arranged in Four Farts. 
PARTI. Contains a complete elementary course, 
on the subject of Musical Notation, with exercises, 
scales and Solfeggios. 
PART IT. Contains pieces of an easy but progres- 
sive nature, written in different keys. 
PART Lil. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 
—- for Musical Societies and the Home 
rele 
PART IV. Contains Hymn tunes, Anthems, Sen- 
tences and Chants adapted to the use of Choirs, and 
tor Govetonal exercises in Schools and Colleges. 
3.50 per Dozen. A single specimen copy 
fora ‘imited time, will be mailed post-paid to any 
address on poosion of $1.25. Specimen pages sent 
free on application 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers 
Cleveland, O. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 





By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Composer and Conductor, 
authes of the SONG QUEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, 


eto., @ 

The ‘SONG RIN« contains one hundred and 
ni 6 same size as the Triumph, 
Palm, eto,und although itis eighty pages larger 
than its pular predecess0 the SONG QUEEN, t is 
sold at the same price, Wadoz. Tbc. single. 
Bound only in board cove’ rs. 

The po Blests of the SONG QUEEN is shown 27 
the fact as reached an issue of over 
000 copies, can the SONG KING is the vconts 
of f pearly Sve years. additional e rience. 

as +4 rare gift 0: condensing and 

dompagting, and the SONG KING is filled with 
1o musical theught, in a practical and admirable 
Form for 8 ‘or Singiag Classes, Conventions, and Musical 


MintaTonE SPEOIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 


on. 
Ready Aug. 15. Publishes by ROOT & CADY, 
Washington St., Chicago. 


Joaquin Miller’s Poems. 
SONCS OF THE SIERRAS. 


“With a few emventions.4 the book is the most 
glided of the generation. Even his blemishes are 
ae ty his ayanee: ”"—Harriet Preston Spoford in 





w “ro some ~d ts the most remarkable book of 
the year, or of the decad ~ L. as introducing a 
new style of American vit fully deserves All 
the notice that the En a 1 fterary journals nave 
given it.”—Springfleld 


One Elegant :6mo Volume. Price, $1.50. 
Sola everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Com: 
cord and other celebra composers. Compiled by 


D. N. HOOD 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Ancient and Modern, 


Games, Sports, and Amusements. 


—_—@———. 


_@——. 


CHOICE ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 


Comprising the most esteemed editions of Biographical, Historical, Botanical, Agricultural, and Architectural Works. 
With a fine array of BOOKS OF PRINTS, including many of the Rare and Splendid European Galleries from the Time of Louis XIV, Pictorial 
Architecture, Archwology, Picturesque Voyages, Sceneries, Pageants, Treatises on Painting and Sculpture, Lives of Artists, etc. 

Works on Engineering, Mining, Machinery, Manufactures, Natural History, and Gardening. 
PHYSICS, including Naturalj Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astronomy, Sciences, etc. 


Northern Literature and Mythology, Bibliography, Poetry and the Drama, Early Voyages and Travels, 


Also embracing a rich variety of Standard and Miscellaneous Books in General Literature, including the most recent issues of English and Continenta) 
publishers. Likewise, an extensive collection of works of Fiction, Facetiw, and Light Reading. 
ALL IN FINE LIBRARY OONDITION and ready for the shelves of Public Libraries and Private Collections. 


Especial attention is directed to our varied and fine assortment of Theological Works, Greck and Latin Classies and Mis- 
cellanies, with translations ; Transactions of the various Learned Societies; French and Italian books; 
Reviews, Magazines, and Encyclopedias. 


Having a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our importations less the various commmissions and charges paid to Agents by other dealers, afford- 
ing in this respect a favorable opportunity to American buyers in collecting or enlarging their libraries. 


NOW READY, our LONDON CATALOGUE, 65, 


Being a Descriptive List, with prices annexed, of a large and valuable Invoice just received per steamer “ Idaho,” comprising every variety of books 
Catalogues mailed gratis on application to subscriber, : 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer of English and Foreign Books, 


7 Bloomsbury Market, Oxford St., London. 


138 FULTON STREET, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of those popular books en- 
titled 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


and the demand for them still continuing, the pub- 
lishers have put to press a new and handsome ste- 
reotype edition of the two works. They will now 
appear in one octavo volume of over 500 pages, 
printed upon superfine paper, and illustrated with 
nearly 60 highly finished engravings on wood, from 
designs made expressly for this edition, by Nast, 
Fredericks, Stephens, Hytinge, and other Eminent 
American Artists. The illustrations alone costing 
over Two Thousand Dollars. The publishers in re- 
producing these works which have been long out 
of print are offering to the readers of choice and 
unexceptionable literature, a volume full of spark- 
ling humor and curious information, “* which may be 
perused with delight at noon, morn and night,” and 
is * calculated to satisfy anybody and everybody.” 
They have been so thoroughly revised and enrich- 
ed with valuable new matter as to constitute them 
in their combined form an entirely NEw WoRK. 
Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
will be issued immediately, and the work ready 
for delivery in October. 


AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere. For Descriptive Circular and terms, 
address the publishers, 


DE WITT C. LENT & Onl 


451 Broome Street, 











GENTS WANTED-—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


poying larger commissions on this book 
on is paid y any other house. For proofs, send 
for circulars to 
AMERICAN een Cco., 
HARTFORD, Ct. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


Wonderful Snecess!!! 30,000 


see 
copies of Brockett’s History of the Franco-G: ormen 
War sold first 60 days. It now contains a full his- 
tory of the Red spetion | in Paris, maki 
d 150 ti and will sel tg 
f than heretofore, Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the h and French, are 
being offered with old ifnstrations and, for want 0 of 
merit, claiming to be official, etc. Beware of such 
Brockett’s, in bot th English and Sermo, te | the most 
im partial, popular, reliable. cheap and fast selling 
work extant. Look to your interests, strike os 
and ha can coin money. Oirculars pees terms 
excelled by none. Ad ress GOODSP & OO., 37 
Park Row, New York; or 148 Lake Soest. D & CO.. 8 


THE NOVELT D STAMP. 
Uneqaalier Jot marking HA! ing, 8, Envel- 
opes, Has changable type of various th 3. 
perfect ittle Gem. Price $1.00; $1.25. 
send for samples to F. P. “roliett, a Moin “Dtreet, 
Hartford, Conn 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
ASENTS.. Ante for J. T. Headley’s New 
in th th S t t style y ad su aa ir 
n the au -s ap oe e and surpass 8 
former oe les sold by t bar pasa re The 
gare = press 4 loud in its a A ag E.B. TREAT 
ublishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
Few eat eth god and Men can have = 
ployme x4 our new work, 
cop, REAS AND ‘SCIEN 


Send rér Terms, “ Y at are ah. 
FRANKLIN PUB. Co. ri Chestnut et Philadelphia. 


Over 600 Sold in One Town. 


CROSS & CROWN szestzitecti sci 


rest. 
stee 
Splendid testimonials from v. Drs. John Hall, 























~ aad 

yng, Ouyler, etc. One good Male or Female 
Agent wanted ‘in every town to take subscriptions. 
Exclusive territory given. Address, for terms and 


full —.: 
- BRINE & MOORE, Publishe 


66 and 68 READE ST., New York. 


Gore iit AGENTS "PH, by Dr.) for THE GUIDE 


Dr, HALL. Selling 
n any Work AL the hela 
H.N MoKINNEY &C 
16 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 


GENTS baa) (Male or Female) for the 


“i emily ro Ah AGE.” 


Address Re, Ben ee Barwtone, Conn, 











Professor of Music, Rockford Female Semi 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. | ™ 


= ba tee 


J. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 
Jesus the Christ. 
For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 
J.B. oa via Ma N.Y. tale bg 
plo: 1 Wea 


Poe Ba 





} ee a by Edith O’Gor- 
Janek. losures are thrilli 
@Co., Hartford, 


Agents Want 


for “Convent Life Un- 
page ean Y 








Prang’s American Chromos, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 


AT THE 
Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original OIL, PAINTINGS. 


CALL AND SEE THEM! 


3” ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Chi. + 8* the fair, or om application to” ” D2 had Bratis, 


L. PRANG & CO., 





Mass. | 





Established 1830. 


THE 


Union Stove Works: 


Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of their own manufacture, which have a 
standard reputation throughout the United States, 
viz. : 


The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range. 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 

All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and dust flues. 

Illustrated Catelogues and Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 





= MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered wie ular favor. As the result 
of years of experimen embodies neturede many 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, oan now compare with this more 

ction. It combines the re ee 


er 
be happy to prove by ACT OAL 
ger at any of our agencies, that it 
£ASI cen be more readil 
TED, is more convenient- 


eneral requirements ofa FAMILY SEV 
ING-M40H HINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





HEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! On the line 

/ of the UNION ete ty RATE BOs. ad. 4 A Lan ~~ | 
Grant t of 12,000, ACRES ¥ the bes Fes of cholce 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Keres ot choice 
Farming and G be is on the | 

In the STATE OF NEBRASKA, in 

Platte Valley, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 
These lands are in a mild and healthy climate, and 
for grain —_— pas Se tae unsurpassed 24 
any in the .. Prices range o— $2 to $1 

Acre. Homuermant FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
500,000 Aeres of Government Land ~k—- Oma- 
ha and North Platte, open for entry as Homesteads 
only. ldiers of the late war are entitled to a 
FREE HOMESTEAD of 160 acres, within gelivont 
limits, equal to a DikgCcT BOUNTY o 
for the new ed¥aon of ae pamphlet, wah 
new maps. mailed free Tas ty 

0. F DAVIS da Commissioner 


. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Ghurck - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
& R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 


Patent Elastic Felt. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
Mattrasses, Pillows, &c., &c. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 
FIRST CLASS TESTIMONIALS. 

Prices and Samples sent on application to the 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 


No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK. 


DEVLIN & CO. 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


Lise DESIRING TO Sesinat caer, ona 
La a 




















class ae See * o. Saripe 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








Rutgers Female Coilege, 
No-. 487, 489 491 Fifth Avenue, 
ns Teseter . Bept. 26 7h. under the Presidency 
Kev. GEORGE W MSON, D.D., LL.D., lave 
President of Cotemabtnes 1 Collegs, Washington, D.C. 
By order of the Boa 
CHAS. CHENEY, Sec’y. 


Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


Sixteenth is ar begins Sept. 6th Common and 
pm yt lish Studies, including Natural Sciences 
and C neering, illustrated by worth 
of Bam Ae in the hands of distinguished edu- 

cators. Cudets are fitted for mercantile or other 
business, for advanced standing in the U. 8. Mili- 
tary and naval academies, and for the semevls of 
law and medicine. For circulars, addre 

Cc. B. MHTCALF, A.M., Buperintendent. 


oO 








Mule. Rostan’s 
French and English School for Young Ladies, 
No. ill East 36th St., =e Geer from Park Ave., 
Will reopen on THURSD Y, Sept. +1. The course 
of instruction is designed to ecmbine a thorough 
English education, with the practical knowledge of 
the French and other modern ages 
Special attention is given to Drawing and Patnt- 
ing, and the Musical Deparvument, under the care of 
Profs. 8. B. MILLS and F. L. RIrrEr, offers — 
es i those who wish to make music a 


ry limited number of young ladies will be 

received in the family, and welcomed to share all 
the comforts and privile; loges of a pleasant home. 
Application can be made at the above address. 


Rockland Female Institute, 
Nyack, on the seteon N.Y. The Fall term will 
commence Septe r 20. For circulars with full 
particulars, # aren 

Rev. L. ete MANSFIELD, Principal. 


Protestant French Institute 


For Young Ladies, St. Hyacinthe, P. Q.. Canada. 
Fall Term to begin on the 18th Sept. Circulars fur- 
nished on So ar ee to the Rev. R. P. DUCLOS, 
St. Hyacin Canada. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s 
English, German, and French Boarding and Day 
School, ‘for Youn Ra and Children, will re- 
2 Oct. 24 7 East 424 street, New York 
‘ity, near the nee tinion Depot. 


EMALE COLLEGE, B. 

best Se 
with: a Boa 
year. 














apdontown. Boos 
leasant home. and Tuition, $208 a 
‘or catalogues. address 

Rev. J. H. BRAKELBY, Ph.D. 


Charlier Protestant French Insti- 





FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
126, 128, 130 East 24th Street, 
Will re-open September 18th. 
College, Business, West roms, Navy School— 
French, German, Spanish. 
Boarding ana Primary Departments. Gymnasi- 
um. Circulars with the names of 1,000 former pu- 
ProF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 





DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Family and Day School 


ae YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 2% and 

West 5ist Street, New York. Will commence iis 
Fitucon th Year, September aot, 1871. For full in- 
formation send for catalogue. 


Brainerd Institute. 
_Oranbury, N. J. 
- W. 8. MCNAIR, Principal. 








YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTR. 
For ro a intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. 


BENJAMIN MASON, Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


Fort Edward C Institute. 
Superb Brick Legg ae Teachers. 
sustained minary for ladies and 
tlemen A the State. et per week for board. fuel, 
mitted at oF hy TS ae 
a me. 
OSEPH KE. KING, D.D., Fort ‘Edward, N. Y. 


——7 (NEw CHURCH) UNIVERSITY.—Ur- 
bana, O. Twenty-second year opens Sept 4. 


PRANK SUWHLL. AM. > a ~ 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: Our new AUTUMN CATA-~ 
LOGUE of the above, enlarged and improved, 
containing 60 pages of printed matter, and many 
new and beautiful engravings, including a large 
and tinely-colored lithograph of a GROUP OF 
HYACINTHS. Also a descriptive list of Small 
Fruits, among which are several new varieties of 
Strawberries never before offered to the public. A 
copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt 
of 10 cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 


Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray 8t., New York. 
(P. O. Box No. 6,712.) 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


OF THB OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

















Traps Manx: _difiert 
Warranted, 


Or Descri: 
Name re 
siguating No. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 
Ha ed b 
site tooustion the public fn feapect to 


we de- 
imita- 


8, A John 8b, N. ¥, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











Vou. IV., No. 12.] 


ne ee 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEP"EMBER 20, 187]. 


[Wore No. 90. 
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CHRISTWARD. 
BY NETTIE M. ARNOLD. 


7 HEN from our lives slips every cherished good, 
\ As from a baby’s hand the treasured sweet, 
When all our idols, gold or clay or wood, 
Break, crumble into ashes at our feet,— 
Then, only then, bowed low beneath the rod, 
We turn for peace to nature and to God. 


Oft the strong passions of the thwarted soul 

Sound with dread plummet all the depths of pain, 
Oft our high purposes ground on a shoal 

Of petty duties. Oh, that it were plain 
How we might take these joyless tasks and make 
Them loving happy ones, for Christ’s dear sake ! 


The sun swift sinking in the happy west, 
With cloudless splendor clothes the bending sky, 
While the sweet warblers in the meadow-nest 
I found this morning, twitter a good-by ; 
Not fearing but that He who rules the night 
Will flood the world again with joy and light. 


Teach us of little faith thy trust—blithe lark, 
Like thee, to mount where beams eternal shine, 
And gather strength for hours with shadows dark, 
When hope fades out like yonder roseate line, 
So faith shall triumph o’er the transient gloom, 
And singing soar above a vanquished tomb. 





SOCIAL TAXATION. 
BY MARY B. WILLARD. 

OSTILITY to excessive taxation seems to 

be the main plank in the present political 

platform. Mass-meetings to protest against the 

income tax, editorials on “ Taxation for Revenue 

versus Protection to Manufactures ;” processions 

of English workingmen, determined to “know the 

reason why ” a match-tax should be imposed on 

England’s bone and sinew—all these are the very 

substantial straws which show the way the wind 
is blowing. 

And yet, with all this agitation, which we know 
grows by that upon which it feeds, and is danger- 
ously infectious, not one ripple of protest has 
reached the shore on which I sit, against the sys- 
tem of social taxation under which all the women 
I know are at this moment groaning. And it is 
not that the groanings cannot be uttered either. 
On every street corner, wherever two or three are 
gathered together, I see a shrugging and twisting 
of shoulders that is expressive of burdens im- 
posed, and a fierce internal rebellion thereat. 

If a few callers congregate in my parlor, the 
conversation on this very point reminds one, for 
ejaculations and excilamations, of Wilkeson’s From 
Lake Superior to Puget Sound. The “help” ques- 
tion languishes, and lays down its problems un- 
solved, in the presence of a ranking grievance ; 
and yet no public demonstration is made, no mass 
meetings are called. What is it, do you ask, this 
grievous tyranny and oppression ? 

It is not the tyranny of Fashion, it is not the 
political “subjection of women,” it is not the sub- 
jection of women only ; it is the unreasonable as- 
sessment of both religious and secular society, the 
indiscriminate exactions of its benevolence, and 
its hospitality. To illustrate, let me give you the 
experience of one week in the otherwise delightful 
little town in which I live. 

Monday morning—emphatically Monday morn- 
ing. No coéperative laundry, no washing ma- 
chine, no cold-water soap, to delude one with the 
idea that it is Wednesday, or Thursday, or Friday. 
Just washing the old-fashioned way, a Hibernian 
presiding, and no nurse-girl. Into the confusion 
walks Miss B——, unusually beaming and affable. 

“What brings you out so early?” I make bold 
to inquire. 

“Why, I must tell you. You know the General 
Executive Committee of the Foreign and Christian 
Anti-cannibal Society is holding its annual ses- 
sion in the city, and several of the delegates are 
anxious to come out to Bellevue for a day or so. 
So we’ve thought it would be nice to invite them 
to hold one of their sessions in our lecture-room, 
and serve up a collation, and invite in some of 
the townspeople, the faculty, &c. And you're in- 
vited, and I’ve come to tell you; and we thought, 
if you'd as lief do that as anything, you can give 
the strawberries. 

“TI got a dollar out of Prof. W—— as I came 
along. I hated awfully to ask him, but Mrs. Gray 
said we must get the ice-cream out of those gentle- 
men whose wives were away, as, of course, they 
couldn’t do any cooking, ’ and shrugging her plump 
shoulders in apology for the mistress whose er- 
rands she bore, she retreated. 

The day does not “ glide sweetly o’er my head,” 
from that on. Imust brew and bake for the mor- 
row’s picnic, where all the Sunday-school chil- 
dren are to go by rail, and eat basket-dinners. 

Tuesday morning. No nurse-girl, as usual. Two 
children to dress for the picnic, and one to pro- 
vide with the means of staying at home, being an 
infant in arms; a basket to pack, two pies to bake, 
in order to have them fresh, and not, to feel be- 
hind the rest, when two or three families of us 
unpack our baskets and sit around a common 
table-cloth. Myself to prepare to accompany the 


— 


children and see that they are not run over, or 
lost. Then a long walk to the depot, a hot ride 
away from the cool groves, right at our doors, to 
one not half so good, for any other reason than 
that it is twenty-five miles away from our own. 

_ A mussy dinner, a great waste of good provis- 
ions, a general plunge and dive for what there is, 
and the soiled and broken remnants are thrown 
over the bank, the cloth folded into the basket, 
beside which I walk, with two cross children, 
wearily home. The net result of the day in cash 
is about $100 for a church, twenty of whose mem- 
bers are worth $100,000, another twenty $50,000 ; 
and yet achurch building costing $60,000 has to 
be built by such picayune institutions as picnics, 
ice-cream festivals and clam-bakes, and at an out- 
lay of about $100,000 for $60,000. 

Wednesday morning. I expect about thirty of 
the sewing circlers and the pastor. I shall make 
about one hundred and twenty-five biscuits, and 
four loaves of cake, Ihave a quarter dozen nice 
tongues that were boiled yesterday, and cost me 
$1.80. Then there are pickles, of course, and 
cheese, and tea and coffee, and for the whole, 
which is a plain tea you see, I shall count myself 
“out” $5.00, which I cheerfully give to the 
church. 

In the afternoon, thirty ladies arrive, also the 
pastor. They sew and are paid, or rather the 
church is paid, at the rate of ten cents a lady, 
making a total of $8.00 for the afternoon’s work 
of thirty persons. They march out to supper at 
precisely six o’clock, and deliberately eat up my 
five dollars, which I supposed, by some alchemy, 
had been transformed into cut-stone, mortar, and 
stained glass. Truly the “lean kine” have eaten 
up the fat ones. Now, have you the face to tell 
me it does not take $100,000 to make $60,000? And 
oh, it isso discouraging! I could go out sewing by 
the day and earn that five dollars, and put it di- 
rectly into the church with so much better heart. 

Please to imagine it is Thursday morning now. 
I have survived the collation, the picnic, and the 
sewing-cirele. Bridget has growled her usual 
growl over “so much company,” and I have sur- 
vived that, and am outward bound on a wifely 
little walk with John to the depot. Half way 
down, a carriage draws up, out springs a lithe lit- 
tle lady, and confronts us with, “ We’ve just found 
out that it is General Biggs’ birthday.” 

“How horrid!” thinks John, who keeps his birth- 
days as slyly as Bridget does her “ craythur.” 

“Now, we think,” the little lady goes on, “that 
considering all he’s done for the town, and all we 
hope he will do, it would be nice to get up some 
sort of a present, and make him a little surprise 
to-night—just some little token of respect, you 
know; an ice-set or a handsome bronze.” 

“Well, how much do you want of me?” gasps 
John, drawing out his little roll of greenbacks. 
The matter is soon adjusted, and we go on. John 
says never a word, and never a word say I. 

Friday passes clear; not even a sture-bill to 
mar its beautiful serenity. 

I am enchanted, and meet John, on his return 
home, with great balminess. 

* Hurry supper,” he says, in return to my greet- 
ing. “I’ve got to dress, and go back on the next 
train. Big blow-out at the office to-night; supper 
and gold cane to the retiring superintendent.” 

“ How much was it, John, this time ?” 

“Oh, only the little matter of twenty-five dollars. 
Let a fellow off pretty easy, considering.” 

Considering what, he hasn’t told me to this day, 
but my common sense says, considering he has 
no moral courage, not a bit more than his wife. 
Together, we weather the gale on Saturday. 
John is exhausted with last night’s revel, and 
doesn’t go down to the city. We anticipate a quiet 
day, and do not feel at all apprehensive, when one 
of our family clique appears on the scene, with her 
usual fresh breeziness and enthusiasm. 

“TPve come to talk over a little matter with 
you,” are the first words she utters. I begin to 
be a little nervous, but why should 1? Everything 
has happened that can. 

“ Now, I think it’s a shame,” she goes on, “ to let 
Governor S—— go away without a testimonial. 
Think how long he has lived here, how much good 
he and his family have accomplished in the town, 
and now to let him move away with no expression 
of public feeling seems disgraceful. 

* Now,” said she, “I don’t want to move in this 
matter unless I am satisfied it can be a success; 
so I want to talk it up this morning.” 

So we proceed to talk and relieve our minds, for, 
Leonora being a relative, of course we didn’t mind 
a little “tiff” with her, and our moral courage 
waxed great. 

As usual, I rushed in with my say first. “I believe 
in women’s declaring their independence,” said I. 
“ What are you talking about women for?” fol- 
lowed John; “it’s the men that have to suffer. If 
you do brew and bake, don’t all the materials 
come out of us?” 

“Yes; sugar and spice and all that’s nice,” re- 





torts Leonora, 


“Wel,” said John, “the average men of this town 
are abat ‘played out’ on this very thing; giving 
here arl there, cooking materials and money, and 
no bervolence in it either. Here you, Leonora, 
becaus you happen to like Governor Such-a- 
one, o:}General That-one, or they happen to have 
done ou some favors, you go about instigating 
testinonials and tokens of respect, ice-sets and 
bronzs, and walk about town getting subscrip- 
tionsith no authority back of you, people hand- 
ing oer their fives and tens, all the while loathing 
the tling, but doing it because they haven’t the 
plucl to say ‘No’ to your flimsy little subscription 
pape; and you who claim to be a philanthropist 
and , reformer, take advantage of this weakness 
of human nature to perpetuate an utter perversion 
of scial life. I tell you the social system needs 
refoming more than the political.” 

“ Tknow it,” admits Leonora, pacifically, “ but 
wha are we to do? We've done this way for 
evey body else, and now it’s going to seem invid- 
ious and spiteful to leave the Governor out.” 

There it is; there she has us, and down we must 
goon her paper fora V. Husband and wife, man 
anc woman, it’s all the same. Moral courage is 
beow par on both sides. So don’t prate to me of 
the degenerate courage of “the sex.” We are all 
gone astray together. 

3ut this is true, my sisters; astray as we all are, 
we began the straying, and we must begin the 
right-about-face movement. 





SPIRITUAL AIR-HOLES. 
BY THE REV. A. McELROY WYLIE. 


guar. and there are entirely too many of them, 
have been just frozen over ; and now they are 
covered by a thin, flattened over-arch which in- 
vites confidence, but goes down under the pres- 
sure of the first thorough test. 

Indeed, these spiritual air-holes claim to bea 
little whiter, and a little fairer, than the whole of 
the surrounding body, and on this very account 
are forward in inviting confidence. But those 
who are allured by this specious appearance and 
find themselves let through into a very cold and 
a very dangerous element beneath, would much 
rather that there had been no show at all. Better, 
indeed, that there had been an open and clear 
exposition of danger, and then they had altogether 
avoided the calamity. 

Your spiritual air-holes are very prompt in 
their ebullition of sympathy. If you are feeling 
your way, anxious to know where to trust,—if 
you reach over and tap them, ever so gently, there 
isan immediate resonance of sympathy. To an 
unpracticed ear it sounds well,—to an inex- 
perienced pilgrim it is exceedingly encouraging, 
and he rushes forward, relying heartily upon 
these ready assurances. 

No sooner is the organization of a “Young 
Men’s Christian Association” suggested than the 
echo comes back from these spiritual air-holes : 
“Excellent! just the thing we want! go ahead 
and we'll back you up!” &c. And you do go ahead, 
but forall the actual, persevering, aid you get, 
you might just as well have been cast ashore alone 
on an island filled with savages. 

And it is often the same sort in the proposals 
for the conduct of any benevolent and Christian 
scheme. 

A Temperance Society, a Doreas Association, or 
a Pastoral Aid Society is proposed. Immediately 
how many are the sympathetic responses! But 
when the leader goes forward, how soon he finds 
the ground giving way beneath his feet, and the 
whole cause going down into oblivion! 

But worst of all, perhaps, these spiritual air- 
holes occasion the most distress in the matter of 
forming new parishes. 

“Yes! it is just what is needed in thatgrowing 
neighborhood. Go ahead, and we'll lend you a 
helping hand. We will come in, whenever we 
can, to your services, and contribute to the 
cause!” And they not only promise for them- 
selves, but for others as well. How many young 
inexperienced clergymen, zealous, ardent, brim- 
full of energy and impulse, have gone boldly out 
upon such assurances, little dreaming that they 
were starting amonga great many hidden air- 
holes! Here is one who went forward on pre- 
cisely such assurances as these. What were the 
results ? 

They make up a long catalogue of real dis- 
tresses. He worked for nothing—handed over 
$1,000, which was contributed to hisown support, 
to meet the interest upon a debt incurred in 
erecting a better place of worship ; and, to-day, 
not asolitary one of these promises, which were 
so freely given a year or two before have been 
redeemed. So the poor fellow, plunged into the 
cold current beneath, up to his eyes in obligations, 
which’ threaten to smother the breath of life out 
of his whole endeavor, cries, “ Help! help! or 
the whole scheme goes hopelessly to the bottom !” 

Let us hope he will grow wiser for his ex- 





perience, and learn hereafter to steer very clear 
of the whole tribe of spiritual air-holes. 

Dr. Scudder relates that the prominent Chinese 
merchants in California demand no vouchers 
when conducting business transactions among 
themselves, and Americans learn to trust to their 
word without one line by which to bind these 
heathens by legally stated conditions ; so emi- 
nently trustworthy are they, and so much is 
it with them a point of honor, that their word 
spoken, or pledge verbally given, shall be as good 
as theirbond. Verily, here isa lesson from the 
followers of Confucius to rebuke us Christians! 
And now, on the other hand, one of the oldest, 
most esteemed, and ablest of our divines rises in 
a public church assembly, and declares that he 
never knew these verbal pledges so freely given, 
by gushing church members, to be redeemed ; 
that they did not intend to keep their promises 
when they were made; that there is a terrible 
need of aspiritual awakening on this subject of 
promises and encouragements, which only betray 
the laborers who put their trust in them. 

And ministers themselves are not wholly with- 
out blame in this matter. There are too many air- 
holes among them. A young clergyman goes to 
his brother who is over a large and wealthy con- 
gregation. The youthful laborer proposes to enter 
upon a work in a part of the city where religious 
influences are much needed, and the brother of 
high degree receives the young laborer with 
suavity and cordiality. ‘‘ Yes, he will come and 
preach for him ; will take up a collection in be- 
half of his enterprise ; will enlist sonie helpers 
out of his own congregation ;” and the unsophis- 
ticated Timothy, reassured by these promises, 
pushes on his work; and from that day to this, 
every pledge and promise of the brother of high 
degree remains unfulfilled. Preach he cannot, 
for he is so “ beset with engagements.” Take up 
a collection he dare not, lest his people should 
complain, and “ just now there have been eo many 
unexpected calls.” And as to sending out labor- 
ers to help to reap the harvest—well, he is exceed- 
ingly afraid that that process might result in a 
few of the overflowing drops finding a,permanent 
lodgment in the mission itself. So the too trust- 
ful brother finds himself gasping, with scarce his 
head above water, in the center of an immense 
air-hole. 

Indeed, we have known this air-hole policy to 
be so persistently pursued that a Rev. Doctor has 
spread himself out over a vigorously growing 
city, and smothered effectually every attempt to 
build another church of his own faith for a space 
of well nigh thirty years. 

We venture to suggest that a society might be 
formed with some profit for presenting copies of 
the works of Confucius to all those parties whose 
chronic infirmity it seems to be, to make promises 
on which laborers are induced to build in the 
prosecution of Christian enterprises, and whose 
memories are so short, and whose consciences are 
so lax, as to prevent them from standing up to 
their engagements with firmness and stability. 








SIGN-POSTS WANTED FOR GINX’S 
BABY, 


NE more unfortunate gone down to death! 
Daily and almost hourly the sad stery re- 
peats itself of homeless and hopeless ones pass- 
ing away from a world in which they believe 
there can nowhere be found help and sympathy. 
This is very discouraging to those who know the 
contrary fact, that hundreds of doors and thou- 
sands of hearts stand open night and day, ready 
to welcome these needy ones, with “ malice toward 
none, charity for all.” 

There is scarcely a phase of human suffering 
which has not its distinct Bethesda in New York 
city, and yet the philanthropic heart is constantly 
wounded by the mournful lament, 

* Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none!” 

Now the explanation of this is the same secret 
that meets us in many other problems of social 
and political economy, namely, demand dees not 
know how or where to get hold of supply. 

All the fountain heads of that misery which 
charity seeks to alleviate are freely and widely 
advertised. By flaring hand-bills and many- 
colored gas-lights he who runs may read his way 
to theaters, gambling-halls, low concert saloons, 
gin-palaces, and kindred resorts. A pestilential 
press sweeping over the whole country and pene- 
trating every corner, carries its seeds of unholy 
knowledge by which the abortionist and venders 
of all vile drugs lure their victims to sin and 
death. Houses of shame have their walking 
emissaries and a perfected system of sub rosa ad- 
vertisement. F 





In contrast to all this, persons in distress of 
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body or mind may walk the noonday or midnight 
streets from one end of Manhattan Island to the 
other, and only by chance be led to the havens 
where they may find rest and help. 

We read that in old Jewish days it was the duty 
of the Sanhedrim to make all roads leading to 
the cities of refuge peculiarly convenient, broad, 
free from obstructions, and to erect at every 
turning-point posts bearing the words “ Refuge, 
Refuge,” to guide and protect men in their flight 
from vengeance to justice. 

What a practical lesson should this teach the 
philanthropists of the present day! The most 
carefully elaborated and generously supported 
schemes of benevolence lose far more than half 
their eflicacy by not being properly advertised. 
They remain unknown to those who stand in 
most dire need of their ministrations. 

To the end of doing what little we may toward 
correcting this evil, we would offer here a few 
simple suggestions. 

For the last three years Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, 
Secretary of the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, has prepared and published a very 
valuable pamphlet, which contains a full list and 
description of the municipal and voluntary chari- 
ties of the metropolis, numbering some three 
hundred, the churches, mission chapels, ete., to- 
gether with important statistics of crime, popu- 
lation, immigration, and many other similar mat- 
ters of interest. This pamphlet ought to have a 
much wider circulation. Copies of it should be 
placed in every drug store, hotel, depot, ferry- 
house, station-house, and restaurant within the 
city limits. These places being kept open most 
constantly are most frequented by those who de- 
sire information as to where they can find help. 
A condensed list of homes, refuges, asylums, 
lodging - places, dispensaries and hospitals, for 
the orphan, the aged, the sick, the blind, the deaf 
mute, the cripple, the temporarily homeless and 
friendless, the tempted, for all those who want 
work, shelter or nursing, wrongs redressed or 
rights protected, should be placed in the hands of 
every policeman, night-watchman, railroad con- 
ductor, stage driver, church sexton, any and 
every person whose position renders them liable 
to be questioned by those who seek the Bethes- 
das. 

But there is a large class of sufferers whose 
very shame would deter them from asking direc- 
tion to any of these asylums from any of these 
sources, lest their secrets shall thus be revealed. 
Why may not the very newspapers, whose columns 
have been filled with the infamous advertisements 
which have led so many to ruin and death, be 
used to advertise the Christian homes where lost 
womanhood may be regained and a dead past 
buried ? 

We have one more plan to suggest. All our 
charitable institutions are necessarily obliged to 
limit their ministrations to certain classes, and 
oftentimes their superintendents and matrons are 
very much pained by the unreasonableness of 
applicants for help, who complain that lines are 
drawn which shut out their especial cases. For 
instance some Home solely designed for orphans 
will be besieged by a mother who wishes to have 
her child supported for her, but is unwilling to 
yield her claim to its ownership. She deems her- 
self very ill-used by unchristian managers 
who refer her to some half-orphan asylums! 
Or, again, some nursery which is intended for, 
and only adapted to, the care of workingwomen’s 
children by the day, will be overrun by persons 
bringing orphaned infants to be adopted and 
cared for permanently. Incurables seek to be 
admitted to hospital wards which are only de- 
signed for transient sufferers. Night wanderers 
seek lodgings in Homes where every bed is filled 
by those who have a permanent right to them. 

In view of these facts we would suggest the 
establishment of a large depot of charities in 
some central location, wherein every society shall 
have its office, and an agent to receive applicants 
and give all desired information as to rules of ad- 
mission, limitations, ete. This would greatly 
simplify the problem of placing people just where 
they belong. It would save many a poor wan- 
derer from that crushing sense of loneliness 
which deepens into despair as door after door is 
closed against them where they have mistaken 
the character of help offered. Then, too, it would 
greatly facilitate the detection of impostors, 
where sister societies could so easily exchange 
warnings. 

Such a building should be peculiarly accessible, 
and kept so prominently before the public eye 
that every urchin in the street should know it as 
familiarly as the City Hall. 

We hope before long to see this idea carried out, 
as only New York can carry out an idea which 
appeals to the common sense and the great heart 
of the American public. M. W. 





Curist1AN CourtEesy.—‘ Every man has his 
faults, his failings, and his peculiarities. Every 
one of us finds himself crossed by such failings 
from others from hour to hour; and if we were 
to resent them all, life would be intolerable. If 
for every outburst of hasty temper, and for every 
rudeness that wounds us in our daily path, we 
were to demand an apology, require an explana- 
tion, or resent it by retaliation, daily intercourse 
would be impossible. The very science of social 
life consists in that gliding tact which avoids 


but covers them as if it did not see. 


knows when it is wise not to see then. Tha 
microscopic distinctness in which all faulis appear 
to captious men, who are forever blamng, dis 
senting, complaining—disappears in th large, 
calm gaze of love. And oh! it is this spirt which 
our Christian society lacks, and which ve shail 
never get till each one begins with his owrheart.” 








MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ** Minister’s Wooing’ &c. 
CHAPTER XL. 
CONGRATULATIONS, ETC. 

HE announcement of my engagement brught 

the usual influx of congratulations by etter 

and in person. Bolton was gravely delighted, ook 

my hand paternally, and even promised to qut his 

hermit hole and go with me to call upon theVan 
Arsdels. 

As to Jim, he raised a notable breeze amon; the 
papers. 

“ Engaged !—you, sly dog, after all! Well! vell ! 
Let your sentimental fellows alone for knovying 
what they’re about. All your sighing, and pottry, 
and friendship, and disinterestedness and all hat 
don’t go for nothing. Up to‘ biz’ after all! Well, 
you’ve done a tolerably fair stroke! Those Yan 
Arsdel girls are good for a hundred thousmd 
down, and the rest will come in the will. WH, 
joy to you my boy! Remember your old gram- 
father.” 

Now there was no sort of use in going into hirh 
heroics with Jim, and I had to resign myself to 
being congratulated as a successful fortune hua- 
ter, a thing against which all my resolution aad 
all my pride had always been directed. I had 
every appearance of being caught in the fact, and 
Jim was prepared to make the most of the sitta- 
tion. 

“T declare, Hal,’ he said, perching himself 
astride a chair, “such things make a fellow feel 
solemn. We never know when our turn may 
come. Nobody feels safe a minute; it’s you to- 
day and me to-merrow. I may be engaged before 
the week is out—who knows!” 


you needn’t be frightened,” said I. “ Better try 
your luck. I don’t find it bad to take at all.” 
“Oh, but think of the consequences, man! 


look after; beefsteaks and coffee for two; house 
rent and water taxes; marketing, groceries ; all 
coming down on you like a thousand of brick! 
And then ‘ My dear, won’t you see to this?’ and 
*My dear, have you seen to that?’ and ‘My dear, 
what makes you let it rain?’ and ‘ My dear, how 
many times must I tell you I don’t like hot 
weather? and ‘ My dear, won’t you just step out 
and get me the new moon and seven stars to trim 
my bonnet?’ That’s what I call getting a fellow 
into business! It’s a solemn thing, Hal, now I tell 
you, this getting married !” 

“Tf it makes you solemn, Jim,I shall believe 
it,” I said. 

“Well, when is it to come off? When is the 
blissful day ?” 

“No time fixed as yet,” said I. 


“Why not ? You ought to drive things. Nothing | lamp flashes, and one says ‘M 


under heaven to wait for except to send to Paris 
for the folderols. Well, I shall call up and con- 
gratulate. If Miss Alice there would take me, 
there might be a pair of us. Wouldn’tit be jolly? 
I say, Hal, how did you get it off?” 

* Get what off ?” 

“ Why, the question.” 

“You'll have to draw on your imagination for 
that, Jim.” 

“T tell you what, Harry, I won’t offer myself to 
a girl on uncertainties. I’d pump like thunder 
first and find out whether she’d have me or not.” 

“T fancy,” said I, “that if you undertake that 
process with Miss Alice, you’ll have your match. 
I think she has as many variations of yes and no 
as a French woman.” 

“She doesn’t catch this child,” said Jim, “though 
she’s mag. and no mistake. Soberly, she’s one of 
the nicest girls in New York—but Jim’s time isn’t 
come yet. 

‘Oh, no, no! not for Joe, 
Not for Joseph, if he knows it, 
Oh, dear, no!’ 
So now, Hal, don’t disturb my mind with these 
trifles. I’ve got three books to review before din- 
ner, and only an hour and a half to do it in.” 

In my secret heart I began to wish that the 
embarrassments that were hanging over the Van 
Arsdel fortunes would culminate and come to a 
crisis one way or another, so that our position 
might appear to the world what it really was. 
Mr. Van Arsdel’s communications to me were so 
far confidential that I did not feel that I could 
allude to the real state of things even with my 
most intimate friends ; so that while I was looked 


of an heiress, Eva and I were making all our cal- 
culations for the future on the footing of the 


looking for splendor and festivities; we were 
enacting a secret pastoral,in which we forsook 
the grandeurs of the world to wander forth hand 





contact with the sharp angularities of character | 


\in hand in paths of simplicity and frugality. 





“Tf nothing worse than that happens to you,| me I certainly shail.” 


Wedding journey, bandboxes and parasols to| ought not to te t 
wi : « you what it is, Harry, if I were you Ishould bring be 


upon from the outside as the prospective winner oe hands and play Babes in the Woods 
oO. 


strictest prudence and economy. Everybody was| her hands.” 


congratulations on my good fortune. Eva and 
Ida Van Arsdel were prompt in calling upon her, 
and the three struck up a friendship which grew 
with that tropical rapidity and luxuriance char- 


Caroline become at once bosom friends. 


you and I are together so much now that I was 
afraid Ida might feel a little out in the cold; I 
have been her pet and stand-by. The fact is, ’m 


dant—something that has an affinity for two dif- 
ferent colors that have no affinity for each other. 
I’m just enough like mamma and just enough 
like Ida to hold the two together. They both tell 
me everything, and neither of them can do with- 
out me.” 

“T can well believe that,” said I, “it is an ex- 
perience in which I sympathize. But 1 am coming 
in now, like the third power in a chemical com- 
bination, to draw you away from both. I shouldn’t 
think they’d like it.” 

“ Oh, well, it’s the way of nature! Mamma left 
her mother for papa—but Ida!—I’m glad to have 
her have so nice a friend step in just now—one 
that has all her peculiar tastes and motives. I 
wish she could go to Paris and study with Ida 
when she goes next year. Do you know, Harry, 
I used to think you were engaged to this cousin of 
yours. Why weren’t you?” 

“She never would have had me, her heart was 
gone to somebody else.” 

“Why isn’t she married, then ?” 

“Oh! the course of true love, you know.” 
“Tell me all about it.” 

“She never made me her confidant,” said I, 
evasively. 

“Tell me who it was at all events,” demanded 
she. 

“ Bolton.” 

“ What! that serious, elegant Bolton that you 
brought to call on us the other night! We all 
liked him so much! What can be the matter 
there? Why, I think he’s superb, and she’s just 
the match for him. What broke it off?” 
“You know I told you she never made me her 
confidant.” 

“ Nor he, either ?” 
“Well,” said I, feeling myself cornered, “I 
throw myself on your mercy. It’s another man’s 
secret, and I ought not to tell you, but if you ask 


“ Right or wrong ?” 

“Yes, fair Eve, just as Adam ate the apple, so 

beware!” ‘ 

“Tm just dying to know, but if you reall 
1 me I won’t tease for it ; but I tell 


them together.” 
“Would you dare take the responsibility of 
bringing any two together ?” 

we suppose I should. I am a daring young 
woman.’ ete 
“T have not your courage,” said I, “but if it 
will do you any good to know, Bolton is in a fair 
way to renew the acquaintance, though he meant 
not to do it.” 
— can tell me how that happened, I sup- 
se 


_ “Yes, that is at your service. Simply, the meet- 
ing was effected as some others of fateful results 
have been,—in a New York street-car.” 
“ Aha!” she said, laughing. 
“Yes; he was traveling up Sixth Avenue the 
other night when a drunken conductor was very 
rude to two ladies. Bolton interfered, made the 
yaen behave himself, waited on the ladies across 
the street to their door as enn gd else once did, 
—when, behold! a veil is raised, the light of the 
r. Bolton!’ and the 
other ‘ Miss Simmons!’ and the romance is opened.” 
“How perfectly charming! Of course he’ll call 
and see her. He must, you know.” 
“That has proved the case in my experience.” 
“And all the rest will follow. They are made 
for each other. Poor Ida, she won’t have Caro- 
line to go to Paris with her !” A 
“No? I think she will. In fact I think it 
would be the best thing Caroline could do.” 
ae You do! You don’t want them to be mar- 
“TI don’t know. I wouldn’t say—in fact it’s a 
case I wouldn’t for the world decide.” 
“Oh, heavens! Here’s a mystery, an obstacle, 
an unknown horror, and you can’t tell me what it 
is, and I must not ask. Why, this is perfectly 
dreadful! It isn’t anything against Bolton ?” 
“Bolton is the man I most love, most respect, 
most revere,” I said. 
“What can it be then ?” 
ae we leave it to fate and the future,” 
said I. 


CHAPTER XLIL 
THE EXPLOSION. 
66 AL! it’s too confounded bad!” said Jim 


are blown to thunder. me has failed for 
a million. Gone to smash on that Lightning Rail- 
road, and there you all are! Hang it all, I’m 
sorry now!” 


of as much concern as his features were capable 
of. “Seems to me,” he added, “you e it 


a 
“The fact is, Jim, I knew all about this the da; 
I proposed. I knew it must come, and I’m glad, 
since it had to be, to have it over and be done with 
it. eat Me | told ze exactly what to ex- 
t when I enga myself. . 
Pet And you and Miss Eva Van Arsdel are going 
.” said I, “we are going to play the inter- 
esting little ballet of ‘Man and Wife.’ I am to 
work for her, and all that I win is to be put into 


“Hum! Ifaney she'll find things on quite an- 
other scale when it comes to your dividends.” 

“ We're not at all afraid of bygone got see,” 
“She’s a eo- -y girl,” said Jim; “now 


acteristic of the attachments of women. Ida and — make it seem as light as we can 


and one doesn’t know what. 
like that chemical thing that dyers call a mor-| bouquet for Alice, and you just take it with my 

compliments.” | i 
crossed to a florist’s cellar, and selected the most 


Fellows, bursting into my room ; “ your] fearing, din 
apple cart’s upset for a Van Arsdels | the worst of it. 
e old o 


~ x 


which does not seek to adjust or cure them all, A week after this I received a note from Caro- | there’s Alice! Now, I declare it’s too confounded 

S) a Chris- line which announced her arrival in the city, and | Tough oti dei toa! 

tian spirit throws a cloak over these things. It I lost no time in waiting on her and receiving her | ® Pe thi AG giz! Coo! 
t 


Alice! Just as she’s come out, and such 


this moment the office boy brought up a note. 
“From Eva,” I said, opening it. 
It ran thus: 


“Well, dearest, the storm has burst and nobody is killed 


yet. Papa told mamma last night, and mamma told us 
this agreed 


morning, and we are all be brave as possible 


to . Dear papa! 
know it was for us he struggled, it wae for us he was anx- 


ious, and we’ll show him we can do very well. Come down 
“Tm so glad,” Eva commented to me, “because | 20W- By 


she feels as if she could trust you as a 
kind? Your own Eva.” 
“Tm going right down to the house,” said I. 
“T declare,” said Jim, “I want to do something, 
I say, V'll buy a 
So saying Jim ran down with me, 
extravagant of the floral treasures there. 
“Hang it all!” he said “I wouldn’t send her 
such a one when she was » in the world, but 
now a fellow wants to do all he can, you know.” 
“Jim,” said I, “you are not a mere smooth- 
water friend.” 
“Not I, ‘Go for the under dog in the fight’ is 
my principle, so get along with you and stay as 
ong as you like. I can do your book notices; I 
know just the sort of thing you would say, you 
know—do ’em up brown, so that you wouldn’t 
know my ideas from your own.” 
Arrived at the Van Arsdel house, I thought I 
could see and feel the traces of a crisis, by that 
mysterious intimation that fills the very air of a 
plaee where something has just happened. The 
elegant colored servant who opened the door 
wore an aspect of tender regret like an under- 
taker at a funeral. 
“Miss Eva was in her boudoir,” he said, “ but 
Miss Alice hadn’t come down.” I sent up the bou- 
uet with Mr. Fellows’ compliments, and made - 
the best of my way to Eva. 
She was in the anny little nook in which we 
had had our first ong talk and which now she 
called our Italy. I found her a little pale and 
serious, but on the whole in cheerful spirits. 


“It’s about as bad as it can be,” said she. “It 
seems papa has made himself personally respon- 
sible for the Lightning Railroad and borrowed 


money to put into it, and then there’s something 
or other about the stock he borrowed on running 
down till it isn’t worth anything. I don’t under- 
stand a word of it, only I know that the upshot 
of it all is, papa is going to give up all he has and 
begin over. This house and furniture will be put 
into a broker’s hands and advertised for sale. All 
the pictures are going to Goupil’s sale rooms and 
will make quite a nice gallery.” __ 

“ Except yours in this room,” said I. 

“Ah well! I thought we should keep these, 
but I find papa is very sensitive about giving up 
everything that is really his—and these are his in 
fact, 1 Leta ae them with his money. At all 
events, let them go. We won’t care, will we ?” 
“Not so long as we have each other,” said I. 
“For my part, though I’m sorry for you all, yet 
I bless the stroke that brings you tome. You see 
we must make a new home at once, you and I, 
isn’t itso? Now, hear me; let us be married in 
June, the month of months, and for our wedding 
journey we'll go up to the mountains and see my 
mother. It’s perfectly lovely up there. Shall it 


80 
“As you will, Harry. And it will be all the 
better so, because Ida is going to sail for Paris 
sooner than she anticipated.” 

“Why does Ida do that ?” 

“Well, you see, Ida has been the mennnet of 

pa’s foreign correspondence and written all the 
etters for three years past, and papa has paid her 
a large salary, of which she has spent scarcely 
anything. She has invested it tomake her studies 
with in Posie. She offered this to papa, but he 
would not take it. He told her it was no more his 
than the salary of any other of his clerks, and 
that if she wouldn’t make him very unhappy she 
would take it and go to Paris; and by going 
immediately she could comenes some of his foreign 
business. you see she will stay to see us mar- 
ried and then sail.” 
“We'll be married in the same church where 
we put up the Easter crosses,” said I. ; 

How little we dreamed it then,” she said, 
“and that reminds me, sir, where’s my glove that 
you stole on that occasion? You naughty boy. 
you thought nobody saw you, but somebody did.” 
“Your glove,” said I, “is safe and sound in my 
reliquary along with sundry other treasures.” 
“You unprincipled creature! what are they? 
Confess.” : 
“Well! a handkerchief.” — 
“ Wretched man! and besides ?” 
“Two hair pins, a-faded rose, two beads that 
dropped from your croquet suit, and a sleeve but- 
ton. Then there is a sprig of myrtle that you 
dropped, on, let me see, the 14th of April, when you 
were out at the Park in one of those rustic 
arbors.” b ty ‘ c 
“And you were sitting glowering like an owl 
in an ivy bush. I remember I saw you there.” 
We both found ourselves laughing very much 
louder than circumstances seemed really to re- 
uire, when Eva heard her father’s footstep and 
checked herself. > 
“There goes poor papa. Isn’t it a shame that 
we laugh? We ought to be sober, now, but for 
the life of me I can’t. [I’m one of the impondera- 
ble elastic gases; you can’t keep me down.” 
“One may ‘as well laugh as cry,’ under all cir 
cumstances,” saidI. 
“Better, a dozen times. : and 
soberly, I believe that even papa, now it’s all over, 
feels relieved. It was while he was struggling, 
ading, afraid to tell us, that he ha 


But seriousl 


“Nothing is ever so bad as one’s fears,” said I. 
“There is always some hope even at the bottom 
of Pandora’s box.” , sys fyi 

“ Sententionus, Mr. Editor, but true. Now in 


And to say the truth Jim’s face did wear an air |illustration. Last week Ida and I wrote to the 


boys at Cambridge all about what we feared was 
coming, and this very morning we had such nice 
manly letters from both of them. If we hadn’t 
been in trouble we never should have known half 
what good fellows they are. Look here,” she 
said, opening a letter, “'Tom says, ‘Tell father 
that I can take care of myself. I’m in my senior 
ear, and the rest of the course isn’t worth waiti. 

or, and I’ve had an opportunity to pitch in wi 

a surveying a on the Northern Railroad along 
with my chum. I shall work like sixty, and make 
myself so essential that they can’t do without me. 
So you see the first that will be known of me I 
shall be one of the leading surveyors of the day. 
So have no care forme.’ And here’sa letter from 
Will which says,‘ Why didn’t father tell us be- 
fore? We've spent ever so much more than we 
needed, but are going about financial retrench- 








that’s what I call the right sort of thing. And 


ments with a vengeance. Last week I attended 
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the boat race at Worcester and sent an account 
of it to the Argus, written off-hand, just for the 
fun of it. I got a prompt reply, wanting to en- 
gage me to go on a reporting tour of all the great 
election meetings for them. I’m to have thirt, 
dollars a week and all expenses Se ; 8@ you see I 
step into the press at once. e shall sell our 
pictures and furniture to some freshies that are 
coming in, and wind up matters so as not to come 
on father for anything till he gets past these 
straits. Tell mother not to worry, she shall be 
taken care of ; she shall have Tom and me both 
to work for her. 0 ous) 

“They are splendid fellows!” said I, “and it is 
worth a crisis to see how well they behave in it. 
Well, then,” I resumed, “ our wedding day shall 
be fixed, say for the 14th of June?” 

“How very statistical! I’m sure I can’t say, 
I’ve got to talk with mamma and all the powers 
that be, and settle my own head. Don’t let’s set 
a day yet ; it spoils the blue line of the distance— 
nothing like those pearl tints. Our drawin 
master used to tell us one definite touch woul 
spoil them.” 3) 

“For the present, then, it is agreed that we are 
to be married generally in the month of June,” 
said I. 

“Pp, P.—Providenee permitting,” said she— 
‘* Providence, meaning mamma, Ida, Aunt Maria, 
and all the rest.” f 

[To be continued.] 





“COME OVER AND HELP US.” 


HE Religious Tract Society of Paris—an unde- 
nominational body, representing evangelical 
Protestant Christianity in France—makes to the 
American Christians the following touching appeal. 
Any money sent to the Editor of this paper, or to 
the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, for these brethren, will be promptly for- 


warded. 
‘“*Paris, September, 1871. 


**To the Committee of the American Tract Society: 

‘* DEAR AND HONORED BRETHREN—Why is it that 
our relations have been so long a time interrupted? 
Before your war we corresponded regularly with 
you. We would gladly renew. 

“We, too, have passed through a great war, but 
have not conquered. Our poor France, once your 
ally and always your friend, has suffered the two- 
fold scourge of foreign and civil war, and is muti- 
lated and humbled. Our brilliant capital is sown 
with ruins. 

‘‘We must acknowledge that it is the sins of 
France that have brought down on its haughty head 
these humiliating blows; and as Christians we be- 
lieve more than ever that it is our duty to evangelize 
France. But alas (and you will not wonder at it), 
we are laboring under increasing difficulties. Dur- 
ing the last year our Committee had made great 
efforts, such as ought to have succeeded, to be ready 
to recommence its work. But alas! these sad events 
and the two sieges of Paris have unsettled every- 
thing. Meanwhile the collections for 1870-71, on 
which we had counted, have in great part failed—as 
of course in Alsace and Northern France. We 
might well, like the prophet, sit down on the stones 
by the wayside with bowed heads and pour out 
tears of discouragement. But this brings nothing 
to pass—is cowardly and unchristian. We rely on 
you, our dear brethren, whom God has blessed and 
favored—on your abundance, to supply our lack. 
And more than that, before and after all we rely on 
God, for it is only in and by him that you will do 
what you will do. 

‘‘Meanwhile our work is more important than 
ever. The material ruins that desolate Paris are 
but symbols of the moral ruins which it is still more 
important to restore. We are surrounded by an 
atheistic, skeptical and superstitious population. 
Materialistic atheism has shown what it is capable 
of. For such crimes and furies there is but one 
remedy—the Gospel. This is not the moment to 
abandon the work God has confided to us, but rather 
to redouble our efforts, to sow with tears undoubt- 
edly, but with liberality and renewed fidelity. But 
we need to be most powerfully aided; and the Com- 
mittee of the Religious Tract Society of Paris makes 
an extraordinary appeal at this time to the Com- 
mittee of the Tract Society in New York and its 
friends. We have confidence that a great Protes- 
tant nation like the United States, attached to us 
by so many memories, will comprehend its duty in 
these calamitous times, to be—not to allow to perish 
for lack of an outstretched friendly hand, a Prot- 
estant minority of evangelical Christians, whose 
sole ambition is to have their country accept Jesus 
Christ, the only means of salvation for nations as 
well as individuals. 

‘“We know, dear and honored brethren, that you 
are full of solicitude for our unhappy country; and 
it seems to us that if ever in its history France has 
been so situated as to incline it to serious thought, 
it is so in these days of national disasters and hu- 
miliations. We have confidence that you will listen 
to this appeal. The continuation of our work de- 
pends in part on your response.”’ 

The Rev. Theodore Monod, known to many of our 
readers, adds the following earnest words: 

“Although not a membDer of the Committee, I beg 
to endorse, with all earnestness, with all affection 
for the Tract Society of Paris, the appeal made in 
the above letter. If on the battle field one regiment 
be ready to give way, let another regiment hasten 
to the rescue. Surely France is not the place, and 
now is not the time, for any Christian effort to be 
given up or enfeebled. Rather ought we to rouse 
ourselves to greater exertion than ever before. I 
have watched the working of this Committee for 
the last few years attentively, and can bear witness 
that they have displayed remarkable diligence as 
well as discretion, trying new fields of activity, and 
fully alive to the greatness of their task. During 
the war they have provided us pastors and chap- 
lains, with an unfailing supply of excellent tracts. 
This is the time for brethren abroad to help us out 
of financial distress, and help us on, by prayerful 
and practical sympathy, to sow largely the good 
seed on the blood-stained furrows of our desolated 
land. 

‘‘ Most cordially yours in Christ, 
‘THEODORE Monon.” 














LECTURE-ROOM TALK.” 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE, 


Ms are accustomed to make invidious and 
weak comparisons in regard to the distri- 
bution of the favors of God. We are told that 
he administers in the world by the principle of law 
—the physical globe by physical laws; society by 
great civic or social laws; the industrial realm by 
those great laws of industry and enterprise which 
lay the foundation, threugh experienee, for hope 
and for industry. 

We do not deny that God does carry on an ad- 
ministration of fixed law. But besides that, is there 
no administration in this world? We say that men 
who are wise and industriousand frugal will thrive. 
But some men thrive who are not wise, and some 
men save who are not frugal, and some men are 
blessed who seem not to have applied those great 
natural laws through which prosperity ordinarily 
comes. And, on the other hand, there are men who 
are cautious, and industrious, and skillful, and yet 
make shipwreck in this world, in their worldly 
affairs. It does not alter the fact, however, that 
prosperity usually goes with virtue and industry. 

The grand system of fixed laws is unquestionable. 
God administers in such a way by it, that if we 
bring all the young to the knowledge of law, to the 
ways of prosperity, as a general thing they will 
prosper with obedience to law. But, on the other 
hand, over and above this, and in the very adminis- 
tration of this, God asserts and exercises the right 
of special providence, the right of blessing out of 
any apparent proportion; the right to do for each 
of his children that which the exigencies of the 
case demand. 

There is in the system of God’s administration 
something besides machinery. There is something 
there besides absolute, irresistible, unvarying force. 
There isa principle of divine thought and divine 
choice and divine disposition which lies back of 
law, and works by it mainly, but works over it, and 
under it, and on either side of it, as it pleases God. 
The consequence is, that we see society full of dis- 
criminations. It is impossible to measure and 
demonstrate that men are prospered in this world 
just in proportion as they obey natural law. Since 
the world began, men have recognized that there 
were both misfortunes and prosperities which seem- 
ed to outrage and transcend any measure known to 
man of natural and exact law. 

Now, we are not to suppose that these discrimi- 
nations which God makes between one and another 
are capricious. The ancients saw these discrimina- 
tions, and attributed them to the caprice of God— 
to his enmity toward some, and his partiality toward 
others. But we have a larger idea of divine nature 
than this, and we are not at liberty to say that God 
makes these discriminations because he is capricious, 
or selfish, or because he shows favoritism in any 
true sense of that term. There are reasons in the 
divine mind why some should be first, and others 
last. There are reasons why God exercises a special 
and particular providence in each particular case, 
We do not see them now, because they are not made 
known to us, but doubtless we shall see them here- 
after. We do not know why some are happier than 
others. Some were born to be happier than others. 
By some unexplainable law, a whole life turns on 
complexion. Why you were made white, and 
another black; and why the whole status of one’s 
life should be changed by the hue of the skin, who 
can tell? Why one should be born in circumstances 
of degradation, and inherit belluine passions, and 
another in circumstances where his earliest associa- 
tions are of sweetness and purity and goodness, 
who can understand? Who can explain by the ex- 
act administration either of economic, social, natu- 
ral or physical law, the infinite gradations which 
there are in society between one and another? 

In the administration of God in this world, there 
ts a regular order of nature, there are great land- 
marks which determine in general what the divine 
government is; but God reserves the privilege of 
generosity. He never does less than the law de- 
mands, but he claims the right of doing more. 


“Unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we ask or think.” 


The One that does more than he promises—this is 
the title of God. 

Another important truth in connection With this 
subject, is, that God is not himself bound by those 
laws which compel men. One of the infelicities of 
teaching the government of the world by law, 1s, 
that men have attempted, or have thought it neces- 
sary, to pen up God by his own laws. They have 
said, ‘‘ God administers according to his own definite 
arrangements, and he cannot, without the violation 
of nature, go outside of his own laws.’’ So they 
have made him a mere engineer, guiding the world. 
They hold that in the beginning God had a right to 
construct the universe according to any principle 
which pleased him; but that, having once made it, 
and set it in operation, he was thenceforth obliged 
to run it according to the laws which he had intro- 
duced. And nothing is more common than to hear 
men say that God is bound to administer by law, 
and that he cannot administer in any other way. 
Therefore it is said, ‘‘Do you suppose God is going 
to turn aside the course of laws which he has fixed, 
in order to answer prayer? Do you suppose it is 
going to make any difference whether men pray or 
not? If they obey the laws of health, if they do 
not violate the creative laws, they will be healthy: 
otherwise they will not.” Men say, “The idea of 
special previdence is a special absurdity; because 
God has set the system of natural law in operation 
in this world, and he must not violate it, but must 
eonform to it.” 





* Reported expressly for THe CuRisTiIaAN UNION by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD. 





t is not my business to say that the prosperity 
f the worlcis not going to be augmented by it; 
jut it is myduty to say that over and above that 
provision tlere is a provision of divine generosity. 
Tesides thevast machinery of natural law, which 
isthe lowes development in the divine economy, 
there is tb great, generous, palpitating heart of 
Gid. Ancafter nature has done all it can by its 
lays, still ehind it, or in the midst of it, is the lib- 
erty of ©d to do as it pleases him. It is this 
which is airmed in such an emphatic manner in 
Paul’s reeonings in the ninth chapter of Romans, 
where heays: 

“What sall we say, then? Is there unrighteousness with 
God? Godorbid. For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy 
on whom Will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I vil have compassion. So then, it is not of him 
that willet, nor of him that runneth [not altogether, not 
exclusive’], but of God that showeth mercy. For the 
Scriptureaith unto Pharaoh, even for this same purpose 
have I raed thee up, that I might show my power in thee, 
and thatay name might be declared throughout all the 
earth. lerefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, ad whom he will he hardeneth.” 


If yo:interpret it in the light of the nation to 
whom j was given, it means this: Because you are 
called,ind are, God’s people, do not think that if 
you sirif you transgress, God will not harden you 
and pnish you. Do not think that you are the 
favori2 people of God to such an extent that he, 
if he eases, will not have mercy on others as well 
as yot For he will have mercy on whom he will 
have tercy. He is not bound as to his conduct 
towar( others by any promise to Abraham. His 
mercy's not limited by any covenant with the Jew- 
ish pople. He is not so under obligation to 
any mral law, and still less to any natural law, 
that lb may not be generous and merciful to whom- 
ever ie will. 





(THROUGH STORMS TO PEACE. 

4M going to write a little story of a sailor’s 

life, a rough, sad life, but still neither rougher 

nor sadder than might be told by many of his 

class My story will not tell much of his outward 
life but of how Christ won his soul. 

Mr sailor’s name is Jim Brent. He was an En- 

gliskman, and had gone to sea when only twelve 

year: old. His father had died when he was a wee 


That thereis a system of natural lawl admit; and|who stood by patiently proffering the golden 


crown. By andby a great wind of trouble came 
scattering his treasures; he lost money and good 
name, and throwing aside his muck-rake he sat 
down in despair. Then the angel stooped yet 
lower, holding the crown so near that he surely 
must see it; but he would not look. He rejected 
the golden, and chose a thorny crown. 

Unable to get work on shore, he went to sea 
again, and made a few prosperous voyages; then 
he was stricken down by rheumatic fever, and 
nearly died. He felt a little afraid to die, for the 
Spirit spoke of “sin and the judgment,” and he 
said, “ If I get well, I'll repent and do better.” He 
did get well, and went to sea again, and had a 
hard, rough time, being overworked until he broke 
down under a return of the fever. For days he 
suffered terribly, and at last, in his misery, turned 
to the Lord, asking mercy for the tortured body 
only. At the first port they reached the captain 
put him ashore in the hospital, from which ‘he 
came out friendless and penniless. He could get 
no work, and who was to care for his wife and 
children in far away England? He thought he 
would pray again, but his mind was filled with 
doubts of God’s mercy, until the man was nearly 
mad with anxiety and fear. Still, he remembered 
that his mother took all her cares to God, and had 
a faint hope that for her sake God would hear 
him. He prayed earnestly and often; but still 
only for bodily needs. After a weary period of 
waiting, God sent a ship; but it was bound for 
San Francisco, and Jim wanted to go to England. 
Still, anything was better than starving, and he 
thankfully accepted a situation on board, hoping 
that change of scene and hard work would drive 
away the awful doubts and fears that distracted 
him. He tried to believe that God had sent it in 
answer to his prayers. But Satan held him and 
began to afflict him more and more, bringing be- 
fore the weary eyes all his past wicked life, and 
saying that for such a sinner there could be no 
pardon. He had outside troubles, too; the cap- 
tain and officers were harsh and rough with the 
men, and Jim fancied that they especially disliked 
him. It might have been so; he was not very 
prepossessing in appearance, just now ; his clothes 


were ragged, his face gaunt and worn with 
anxiety, and his eyes hada wild, restless look. 
Bodily and mental troubles made him nearly mad. 
Then he injured his foot and suffered terribly, 
almost losing the little faith he had. 

He was in the tempest, now, and knew not 
where to find refuge. He was so tired of sin, so 
weak and worn, all his old defiant spirit had gone, 
and he lay, day after day, hating to live and 
dreading to die, but drifting all the while nearer 
to the great Rock, under whose shadow he should 
rest. He began to read the Bible, searching with 
eager, anxious eyes for light, and praying earnest- 
ly for deliverance. Satan fought fiercely for his 
soul, filling the poor, weak brain with torturing 
doubts and fears. 

A ray of light came to him from the words of 
Paul to the jailer, and he took his tired heart, and 
doubts, and fears tothe dear Lord. And Jesus 
took him in those kind, strong hands, from whose 
firm grasp nothing ever slips. But his enemy 
would not leave him, and said it was presump- 
tuous to believe that Christ’s sweet words were 
for such a wretch. And poor Jim was afraid to 
take all that the Saviour was so eager to bestow, 
and longed for some one to come and teach him. 
He improved much, outwardly, and found favor 
with officers and crew. When the vessel reached 
San Francisco, Jim went into the Marine Hospital, 
his foot being very painful and troublesome. For 
some time he felt very lonely and wretched; he 
had left bis Bible in town with his luggage, and 
there seemed to be only Roman Catholic works 
and novels in his ward ; so he spent many weary 
hours. He found comfort in the religious services 
held there on Sunday, but wanted some one to 
talk with him of “ the good things.” Many kind 
friends visited the sick sailors, and Jim used to 
lie watching them as they went among the men, 
distributing little gifts and pleasant words; but 
no one noticed him. For three weeks he waited, 
thinking, often, hard thoughts of those who 
would so gladly have helped him, had they known 
of his need. He read carefully all the books they 
left, but found nothing to satisfy his desperate 
want. At last he resolved to ask for a Bible, and 
did so, hoping that the gentleman who gave it 
would speak to him of Jesus. He was disap- 
pointed ; the Bible was given with kindly words 
about his health, but none on religious subjects. 
The gentleman came again and talked with him, 
and Jim making a great effort, asked eagerly and 
anxiously, ‘“O sir, will the Lord save and forgive 
the very worst sinners in the world?” “ Yes, 
fully and gladly.” Mr. —— was then called away 
and ceuld talk with him no more for some time 
but he left a little book on the “‘ Way to Jesus,” 
and sent a young lady whom he had told of Jim’s 
earnest inquiry, to visit him in his stead. Her 
frank, pleasant manner and ready sympathy 
opened his heart, and he told her his troubles, 
how he wanted to love and serve the Lord, and 
how his sins held him back. “I feel that I have 
no right to the Saviour’s love, after fighting 
against Him for so many years, and don’t dare 
take any of His kind words to myself.” 

“Do you know I have been just there?” said the 
lady. 

“You, ma’am! Itis not possible that a young 
lady like you can have sinned as much in your 


baby; leaving the mother with six little ones to 
care for, and only the profits of a small store to 
helpher. She managed to keep them from hunger 
andcold; how, she hardly knew. When friends 
asked wonderingly, “‘ Mrs. Brent, how can you live 
on 80 little without help from any one ?” she weuld 
say, “I don’t know ; but the dear Lord does ; I 
tell Him all my troubles, and the help comes.” Jim 
was a wild, restless boy, and never seemed to care 
for home. When he was twelve years old he ran 
away to sea, leaving nothing to comfort his mother 
bat a few words scrawled ona scrap of paper, 
saying, “ he had gone to sea, and would come back 
arich Iman some day.” That was all she had for 
years. She never talked much about this trouble, 
except to God; she left her boy in His hands. 

Jim did not have the good time he expected, at 
sea. He went on board a vessel going on a 
three years’ cruise, and lay hidden among the 
cargo for two days; when the old negro cook found 
him, miserably ill and starving. He was harshly 
treated by officers and crew, but the cook cared 
for and comforted him. Years passed; Jim grew 
strong and capable, in spite of many hardships, 
and had no wish for a life on shore ; but he did not 
grow better. At first, he had shuddered at the 
awful profanity of the sailors; but now one 
would have thought the boy lost to all good in- 
fluences. Sometimes he thought of his mother; 
not often, though, for it made him feel “ soft.” 
She thought constantly of her sailor-boy, and 
longed for one look at him. 

Jim said, pitifully, in later years, to one who 
tried to lift him out of his degradation, “0 sir! 
wé sailors are not so rough and bad at sea as we 
are ashore ; we are not so dead to all good in- 
fluences as some think. Inthe long calms, in the 
many idle hours when we have nothing to do but 
to think, with the great, quiet sea all around ; we 
do feel ashamed of our evil ways ; and in the wild 
storms when we have to stand helpless, facing 
God’s awful power, we make earnest vows to do 
better, if life is spared. It is the cursed traps set 
for us ashore by the boarding-house master and 
his satellites, that ruin us.” 

When Jim was about twenty, he went to En- 
gland, intending to visit the mother he had so 
cruelly neglected. He had saved a little money 
and was going to do great things for her, if—ah, 
if—. When he reached home he found only her 
grave. Then it did seem as though all good had 
left him. For years he lived an awful life. Poor 
fellow! he was utterly wretched, and thought no 
one cared for him. He never once turned his face 
heavenward, but, thinking even God’s hand was 
against him, went stumbling blindly on, over the 
rough, downward path. But that wise, tender 
Hand did not let him go. After a while, the feet 
treading so determinedly the way to do evil were 
stopped. Jim broke his leg, and lay for weeks in 
a hospital. Many good people visited him and 
talked of God’s mercy and the Saviour’s love, but 
his ears were deaf to the sweet words. After his 
recovery he stayed on shore some years “ keeping 
store” with varying success. He married also 
and seemed to reform, and was considered a 
decent, respectable man. He fancied himself 
happy, too, and gave his whole heart to the cares 
of the world, and like the man in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, “ seraped to himself small sticks and 





straws,” never once lifting his face to the angel | whole life as I have in one day !” 
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“You may have sinned differently from me, 
but not more,” said she sadly. “Did you never 
hear the parable of the two debtors? Ill read it 
for you.” And she read how the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other but fifty, and when 
they had nothing to pay, the Master frankly for- 
gave them both. “ Yousee Jesus does not measure 
his forgiveness by our deserts, but ‘ according to 
your faith beit unto you.’” 


The Lord’s simple, perfect words went right 
home to the man’s heart, and the hungry soul fed 


upon them, and its burden was lightened. The 

lady stayed for no more, but left him with the 

great Teacher. When next she came, the changed 
expression on the man’s face told, as no words 
could, of a changed heart. “O Miss,” he said, 

“the awful weight is gone from my heart, and I 

can’t tell how happy I am. After ‘you left the 

other day, I lay reading and thinking over the 
precious words you showed me, and they brought 
me such blessed comfort, that I looked for more 
like them, and found so many that my doubts and 
fears all went, and a strange, great happiness 
filled my heart. It does seem that Jesus hada 
hankering for miserable sinners like me! I can’t 
feel afraid of Him any longer. How wonderfully 
good He is to let me love Him! And, Miss, how 
blind I’ve been to call mine a hard life, when His 
was so much harder. Why couldn’t I see all this 
before? I'd be willing to suffer twice as much to 
gain such happiness in the end! and, ma’am, do 
you think my mother knows all about it?” “ Why, 
certainly, she sees all your gladness. I think our 
dear ones in heaven are among ‘the cloud of 
witnesses.’ who watch our earthly life; and her 
lips are praising God in richer, sweeter tones 
than ever!” said the lady, her eyes filled with 
glad tears. Jim’s face glowed, and he said, 
‘There ain’t any words good enough to praise 
Him in our earthly tongues; but my life shall 
thank and praise my dear Lord.” 

When Jim could walk he went to church, for 
the first time in many years. I doubt if he had 
done so before, since he walked there by ‘his 
mother’s side. It seemed as though the prayer 
and sermon were expressly for him. He went 
often tothe church services, and God blessed him, 
richly, so that the past suffering seemed as 
nothing. He is not afraid to take all Christ 
offers, now, and cannot find words to tell of the 
great love that enfolds him. Without fear for the 
future, trusting all his affairs in the Father’s 
hands, and looking no longer at his own weak- 
ness, as of old, but at the Saviour’s infinite full- 
ness, he rests. With God we leave him. E. E. 
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CLERICAL HONOR. 
[From the N. Y, Times.) 


HE Episcopal Church in this country has been 
distinguished in former years by a sober 
steadfastness and calm conservatism. Whatever 
were the differences of opinion as to doctrine or dis- 
cipline among its members, those differences rarely, 
if ever, reached a point at which it was necessary to 
invoke ecclesiastical discipline. . . But during 
the last ten or fifteen years the Episcopalians have 
changed all that. Some of them have gone so far in 
what is called Ritualism that it would puzzle an un- 
sophisticated brother to tell whether he was in one 
of their churches, or in one under the patronage of 
the Scarlet Woman of Babylon; while, on the other 
hand, some have taken upon themselves to omit 
such parts of the Liturgy, and to disobey such of the 
canons, as dx not meet their approval. The result 
of course is confusion and conflicting interests, if 
not conflicting authority. . . With the merits of 
the theological or even the ecclesiastical points of 
these disputes, we have nothing to do. . . But 
there is one point common to these disturbances, on 
which we and all our readers are interested: It is 
whether men may violate the laws, and defy the dis- 
cipline of a constituted body to which they have 
promised submission, and then, with honor, claim 
membership of that body and the enjoyment of its 
privileges. This point is well illustrated by the dif- 
ferent courses taken by two presbyters of this 
Church—one in Chicago; the other in New York. 
Mr. Cheney of Christ Church, in Chicago, has, in the 
course of ecclesiastical discipline, been deposed from 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church by a compe- 
tent court. Yet he has insisted upon officiating as 
usual in his church, and being sustained by its ward- 
ens and vestrymen, he has utterly disregarded not 
only the sentence of the court, but the monitions of 
the Bishop (Whitehouse) of that Diocese. . . In 
New York, Mr. Gallagher of Emmanuel Church, 
having become dissatisfied with certain parts of its 
Liturgy, and certain traits of its discipline, instead 
of assuming to administer his office as he pleased, 
and to do so notwithstanding the sentence of an ec- 
clesiastical court, and the warnings of the Bishop of 
the Diocese, addressed a letter to that prelate, ask- 
ing a dissolution of his connection with the Church, 
and setting forth in a perfectly respectful, yet bold 
and manly style, the reasons for his request. . . 
Can there be a doubt as to which of the courses ta- 
ken, that in Chicago or that in New York, was cor- 
rect? Strip these clergymen of their canonicals, 
and turn them into a secular association, or a club 
of gentlemen, aud ask which of them pursued the 
right—the honorable—course? Wasitthe man who, 
havivug assumed certain duties and responsibilities, 
and promised ccepnformity to certain discipline, re- 
fused either to discharge the duties or to submit to 
the discipline? or he who, finding that be could not 
conscientiously continue to perform the office he 
had assumed, resigned that office respectfully and 
decidedly into the hands of his superior? To this 


at naught by those who would thereby stem to seek 
for themselves the crown of religious nartyrdom, 
that we notice this matter. The Chemys of thi 
Church should be taught that they may jreach anc 
pray as they please, when they please, nd wher 
they please; but that if they profess to elong b 
any corporate body or voluntary associatin, ecch- 
siastical or other, they must conform toits ules ard 
its discipline, or else resign their membersip, cease 
their functions, and give up their privilges. 80 
honest laymen do, and must it be the fick that 
teaches the shepherd ? 


HINT OF A DEFECT IN THE GOVERNMENT F THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
(From the Churchman.) 
T his ordination, a priest promies as 
follows: 

“Will you reverently obey your bishop and othr chief 
ministers, who, according to the canons of the hurch, 
may have the charge and government over you; foowing 
with a glad mind and will their godly admonitias, and 
submitting yourself to their godly judgments ? 
“ Ans. I will sodo, the Lord being my helper.” 
What is the scope of this promise? Doe the 
presbyter promise to obey every admonitior and 
submit himself to every judgment of his biaop? 
Manifestly the promise is modified. The judgrents 
and admonitions must be ** godly.’’ They mus be- 
long to the realin of religion, and they must hb ac- 
cording to the Gospel and the law of the Chuwh of 
God. A priest, just as much as a bishop, has :0m- 
mitted to him the ministry of the Gospel. He too, 
must guard the purity of the faith and thepre- 
dominant rights of the Church of God. Especally 
is he bound to guard the rights of his own Oder, 
its freedom and its power. To the wngodly adno- 
nitions or judgments of his bishop he has not 
promised to submit. He is, on the other had, 
bound to resist them withall his power. Judgmats 
or admonitions may be conceivably impertinat, 
or tyrannical. To such judgments and admmi- 
tions he must give no heed. 
But here comes in the question, ‘‘ Who is to le- 
cide?’ The bishop considers his judgment a golly 
one, his admonition a wise and righteous one. The 
priest considers them neither; therefore he refuwes 
obedience. Who, in such case, is to decide? * * * 
The issue resolves itself at last into a question be- 
tween the bishop and the priest. It would seem to 
be eminently fit and decent that it should bede- 
cided by a court outside the jurisdiction of the 
bishop concerned. In his own diocese he has 
naturally enormous influence. He is perhaps the 
presiding officer in the very court where he is quagi 
litigant. The clergy who compose it have been, per- 
haps, trained under his own eyes, at least subject to 
his influence, and indoctrinated with his opinions 
for years. They will be apt to take his view of the 
case. The judgment or admonition which he con- 
siders ‘‘godly,” they will naturally consider 
“godly” also. His whole diocese is overwhelmingly 
of his opinion in the matter. Clearly, in the 
Diocesan Court in such a case, the priest stands a 
very small chance for what he may consider justice. 
And with us now there is no appeal beyond the 
diocese. A bishop may admonish a man to leave 
something undone which in the next diocese he 
would be required to do, The clergyman may re- 
fuse, and may be actually tried and suspended or 
deposed on the charge of a breach of his ordination 
vow; for doing something which in the diocese 
next door would be looked upon as praiseworthy, 
and an evidence of zeal and earnestness. * * * * 
More and more such cases will arise—we have had 
examples—where a bishop demands obedience to 
an admonition which his next neighbor in the epis- 
copate considers anything but ‘“‘godly.”’ One ad- 
monishes against the use of a surpliced choir, 
another against singing too many glorias, another 
against the surplice in preaching, and all these ad- 
monitions would be considered by other bishops 
quite unnecessary, certainly not particularly 
‘“*godly.’’ Manifestly if the priest ‘disputes the 
admonition, he should have the opportunity to test 

godliness before a perfectly impartial tribunal. 
A Court of Appeals, where the whole Church can 
throw the shield of the law over her clergy, is be- 
coming daily a thing absolutely necessary to the 
comfort, the security, and the self-respect of men 
who take upon themselves the vows of ordination, 
The Church, above all things, needs to free herself 
from any suspicion of failure in strict justice and 
righteousness. Every man ordained belongs to 
her, and not to one diocese or one bishop. She 
should have a voice in his final disposal. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE RENOMINATION. 
[From the Nation.] 


HERE is a general and very widespread im- 

pression, which we believe to be well founded, 
that the whole machinery of administration is busily 
employed just now in—to express the idea roughly 
—making General Grant’s chances of renomination 
as good as possible. . . The operations which 
precede the formal work of the nominating con- 
vention are generally so quiet, and so well conceal- 
ed from the public gaze, that the real strength of 
candidates with the politicians is as little known to 
the general public as the points and condition of 
race-horses to the great world outside betting circles. 
But the hum of preparation already begins to make 
itself heard, and the probabilities are that the hard- 
er the work done in offisial circles to make things 
safe, the more rapidly will hostility to the Presiden- 
tial renomination develop itself outside these circles. 
The mere spectacle of the perfect working of the 
machinery has a highly irritating effect on rivals, 
malcontents, and disappointed persons, which is 
sure to produce irregular outbursts of opposition 
long before the day fixed for the regular encounter 
arrives. In Mr. Greeley’s formal declaration of war 
against the practice of renomination, made in an 
article in the Galazy, and transferred to the Tri- 
bune, and which has been foreshadowed by many 





question there seems to be but one answer consist- 





of his utterances during his late tour in the West, 


ent with common sense and justice; md it is be- we have an expressionof what many are now think- 
cause we see common sense and justiceopenly set ing, and what a great many will before long begin 


to say—namely, that the strain of such a ponderous 
machine as a President preparing for his own re- 
nomination is one to which our political fabric can- 
not any longer besafely subjected. Either he must 
not be eligible for renomination, or the means of 
“working for it’? must be taken from him. Mr. 
Greeley thinks he should be declared ineligible, and 
cites a host of authorities and analogies in favor of 
his position, for which there is, undoubtedly, a great 
deal to be said. 

But making the President ineligible for renomi- 
nation would, after all, not meet the great political 
evil of the day, and would not give usa real civil- 
service reform. It is true that it would destroy 
whatever portion of those evils comes from mere 
Presidential love of power; but love of power on the 
part of officers is not what most afflicts this com- 
monwealth, but love of money. The President, in 
trying to remaih in the White House for a second 
term, is influenced, doubtless, by a strong and, 
though not always noble, certainly not an ignoble 
passion; but it is a passion from which there is in 
our day little to fear. The large army of subordi- 
nates who are used to enable him to gratify it work 
for the most part under the influence of a base, 
practical, and thoroughly ignoble love of gain; and 
it is from their cheating and stealing, and idling, 
and reducing everything connected with the ad- 
ministration of the government to a question of 
money, and their habit of estimating everything 
political in dollars and cents, that our political sys- 
tem is most endangered. . . . 

There is only one way out of this great muddle, 
and that is, to make the civil service an instrument 
which a base man cannot use for his personal ad- 
vantage. If you leave the politicians no places to 
give away, and deprive them of all power of en- 
dangering any man’s bread, except for misconduct, 
a President’s desire for re-election would work no 
more injury to the State than the desire of any 
candidate to be elected for one term. The rarity 
with which Presidents have been re-elected shows 
that there is no injurious tendency in that direetion 
in the minds of the people, and that, work as a man 
may, a second term is never likely to be anything 
but the reward of great and striking services; and, 
it would certainly seem hardly politic to take 
away from the highest officer of the Government 
the most splendid, and, with a reformed civii ser- 
vice, the most admirable, of all incentives to good 
administration, even if Mr. Lincoln’s case did not 
reveal the danger of being bound to change at the 
end of four years. It may sometimes be safe to 
swap horses when crossing the stream, but who 
would register a vow to swap horses regularly every 
year, no matter where he found himself, or what 
other horse offered ? 

LYNCH LAW NECESSARILY UNJUST. 
{From the N. Y. Tribune.) 

SUGGESTION has been hastily made by 

that rabid and hot-blooded journal, The 
Nation, that the Tammany leaders would be better 
for a day’s hanging to lamp-posts.* If the con- 
ductors of that paper knew auything of American 
mobs they would not commit an error so absurd 
and so savage. A mob sometimes hangs a man who 
deserves it, butit is only by a providential accident. 
In every crowd which lynches a horse-thief the 
ringleaders are almost sure to be thieves them- 
selyes. Inthe wild gangs which drag a murderer 
from jail and hang him, there is no idea of justice— 
nothing but the keen love of excitement and bar- 
barous lust of blood. Any Vigilance Committee 
which should assume to ‘* do justice”’ to Tweed and 
Connolly would inevitably be composed in great 
part of the very classes who have been for years in 
the pay of these men. There has been a great deal 
of unwholesome folly talked and written about the 
essential justice of Lynch Law and Vigilance Com- 
mittees. It all praceeds from the fact that the per- 
sons punished often deserve it. Haggerty was a 
noxious animal; but Reddy the Blacksmith had no 
right to killhim. He deserves the punishment of a 
murderer for inflicting on Haggerty the death he 
deserved. The Lynchers of the West are usually, 
in moral character and standing, but few degrees 
above the criminals they execute. A New York 
mob-court would be infinitely worse, because the 
civilization of great cities produces a singularly 
perfect type of cowardice and ferocity. We hope 
to see the truth made clear and the rogues punished. 
But in the interests of the State and the Nation, we 
would rather see them go unwhipped than to see a 
crowd of citizens deliberately breaking the laws to 
punish them. 

DR. DOELLINGER INTERVIEWED. 
{From the Correspondence of the N. Y. World.) 


VENTURED to remark that there was a very 

general belief that the “ little Protestant sects”’ 
were about to be increased by one more, at the 
head of which would be Dr. Déllinger. 

“No,” said he, with: earnestness ; ‘‘ believe me, it 
is not so. They eall me ‘the new Luther.’ Heaven 
forbid! I have no ambition to play the part of 
Luther; there is no Catherine Bora who is luring 
meaway. I am excommunicated, it is true; but 1 
am not aschismatic. And, pray, clearly understand 
that Ihave and can have no sympathy whatever 
with the errors of Protestantism. I have spent 
most of my life in combatting these errors, and I am 
annoyed now to find that Protestant clergymen 
and theologians imagine that I am in sympathy 
with them, or have changed my opinions. Do they 
forget my ‘ Doctrine de 1’Eucharistie dans les Trois 
Premiers Siecles,’ my work on the interior develop- 
ment and the effects of the Lutheran schism, and 
my sketch of Luther? Ah, sir, I see clearly enough 
that the sudden notoriety which has been given to 
my humble name arises, not from sympathy with 
my desire to preserve the Holy Catholic Church 
from what I think is an error, but from hatred to 
her, and a desire to bring about her destruction. 
Vain desire; for she is built upon a rock, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail againsther! ... . 


*The Nation disclaims any intention to recommend 
lynch law.—Ed, C.U. 





We wish to remain in the Churcb as a lump of 
liberal leaven until we leaven the whole, and we 
wish to do this without abandoning any of our 
rights. A schism in the Catholic Church is not so 
easy as it isin the little communions of the Prot- 
estants, who separate the one from the other on 
little points of doctrine or opinion, and who then 
reunite themselves as easily. No! I repeat again 
we are Catholics, and we wish and intend to remain 
so. Perhaps we shall repeat the example of the 
Jansenists, who never accepted the Bull ‘ Unigeni- 
tus,’ but who, for all the rest, remained Catholics ; 
or of the dissidents of the excommunicated Utrecht 
school, who were treated as heretics, but who rested 
nevertheless in the bosom of the Church. . ... 
Itis to be lamented that so little attention has been 
given to this subject in France. But the war there 
has driven the matter from men’s minds. That is 
natural, but it is wrong.’”’ And he then went on to 
assign reasons for the docility with which the 
French clergy bad accepted the dogma. 

“Tt is not exactly true,” said he, ‘‘ that all the 
French clergy have accepted the dogma without 
internal protest. I have reason to know that some 
of them objeet to it; but they do not venture to 
make their objections known. The inferior clergy 
of France are wholly under the thumb of their 
Bishops. If a cure is dismissed he has no resource, 
no court of appeal, no method of maintaining his 
rights. The Government maintains the authority 
of the prelates, and it is absolute.” 

“In Germany,’’ he went on to say, “‘ the Bishops 
exercise great authority; they stretch it far—very 
far; but, nevertheless, the priest enjoys certain 
guarantees against his Bishop, and is somewhat pro- 
tected against his arbitrary decisions. Hence has 
been possible this movement, to which my name is 
attached. The movement has not progressed far’’ 
—with a smile—‘‘out of 8,000 priests in Bavaria 
there are not a 100 with me. It is evident 
that there is a large body of people who adhere to 
this movement who have nothing in common with 
me. They wish to attack and overthrow the 
Catholic religion; I, devoted to that religion, seek 
only to save it from what seemsto be anerror.... 
I plant myself upon the position that I am not in 
conflict with the true mind of the Church, and 
that the Council did not express truly, in the dog- 
ma of the 18th July, the mind of the Church. The 
truth is in the bosom of the Church; we must 
believe that, or we go adrift at once.” 


UNION FROM CONTROVERSY. 


(From the Interior.] 


ENEATH the smooth surface of the sea, there 
are disturbing forces ever at work. Below 
the apparent theological calm of our day, there are 
disturbing forces of thought. There are controver- 
sies upon doctrines which lie deep beneath the level 
of popular literature, and ordinary ecclesiastical 
debate. The tendency of those who assume to be 
most liberal is to question the long-established arti- 
cles of faith, and to unsettle the common belief in 
them. Many ask, where is this to end? What will 
be the general effect upon the Church? 

No doubt there will be, among the results, much 
skepticism, unbelief, and immorality. The love of 
many will wax cold. Many will call their opinions 
liberal, when they are simply wild. Thought may 
become so free as to slur faith. Amid the denials of 
truth, personal responsibility may beignored. Lib- 
erty may venture beyond what is good, and take li- 
cense in evil. The Church may shake upon its foun- 
dations, and some may forget that those foundations 
can never be moved. All this may come to pass. 

But there is one result of which close observers 
have already some sign, and which may be worth 
the cost of the agitation. We mean the closer, firm- 
er union of all truly Christian denominations,—the 
compacting together of the different members of the 
one body of Christ. For this there are various rea- 
sons. ; 

The greater controversies are not between evan- 
gelical Christians, but between them and the classes 
who assume to be rationalists, scientists, and philoso- 
phers. They are not waged concerning the peculiar 
‘differences between ecclesiastical bodies, or matters 
non-essential to salvation. The strife for rites, robes, 
forms, modes of administering ordinances, outward 
manner of worship, and systems of government, is 
not so intense as in other times, nor so warm as the 
contest for essential ‘principles. Men contend for 
what is vital rather than for what is external. The 
attack is made upon matters in which all Christians 
have a mutual interest, and of which they make 
common cause. Thus the power of resistance to er- 
ror will be strengthened. . 7 5 ‘ . ‘ 

It is natural when danger threatens all we value 
to give the first attention to that which is most 
sacred. 

‘What shall we save first?” asked the men when 
the great book-house of the Harpers was on fire. 

‘The lives, the lives!” replied one of the firm. 

True Christians aim to defend what is most vital. 
The hour of battle brings all regiments upon one 
common field and into united effort. The nice dif- 
ferences are forgotten; the matters of agreement 
must be preserved. The assault promotes union, 
and the union secures resistless power against the 
enemy. When Philip II. aimed to wipe out Protest- 
antism and sent his proud fleet into British waters, 
the world saw an united England against the Span- 
ish armada, on the day that Puritan and Papist, 
Churchman and Non-conformist, inquisitor and in- 
quirer dropped thestrife between each other and join- 
ed in the one cause worth breath and blood to them. 
The greater principles were then at stake. The war 
upon them brought union. Shall it not beso with 
different bodies of Christians when the attack is 
made upon all they hold in common and all that is 
essential to their Christianity? We see in the relig- 
ious press and in the pulpit the tokens of union al- 
ready. May they become more evident! Then the 
assailants will, unintentionally, have brought about 
one good result, the more perfect consolidation of 
Christian denominations in the cause of truth. The 
assailed Church will again prove that the Word of 





the Lord endureth forever. 
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BOOKS, 


Boston Lectures, 1871. Ohristianity and Bhepti- 
cism; comprising a treatment of questions in Bib- 
lical Criticism. Boston: Congregational Publish- 


ing Society. 

The title, somewhat disconnected, and otherwise 
imperfect, is the only thing that is not well done in 
this very valuable volume. It comprises a course of 
lectures upon themes chosen by a committee—not 
without consultation, we judge, with the several 
authors—and selected for the purpose of counteract- 
ing those attacks of moderu skepticism, to which 
many Boston audiences have been supposed to lend 
an all too-willing ear. The idea of the Committee 
seems to be similar to that which has given birth to 
the Hulsean Lectures in London, and the discourses 
are well described in the brief prefatory note, as a 
series of studies upon some of the books, the men, 
the times, and the claims of the Bible. It would 
properly takeits place within a department that used 
to be accurately designated by a word which has be- 
come obsolete, and would now mislead the majority 
of readers, but for which we have no sufficient sub- 
stitute,—the Apologies. 

The volume begins with an introductory lecture, 
vy Profezsor Phelps, of Andover, on “‘ The Relations 
of the Bible to the Civilization of the Future.”’ This 
is, both in style and substance, perhaps the best 
thing in the book. Andinso saying we by no means 
disparage the lectures which follow it. That they 
can be read with interest by one who has just finish- 
ed these chaste, thoughtful, and richly suggestive 
pages of Dr. Phelps’ “*Sermon before the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts,” implies not a little praise. 
The “‘sermon’”’, we infer from a foot-note, was not 
included in the course of lectures as delivered. It 
was first delivered ten years ago; and in 1861 some 
of its sentences, which even now stir and invigorate 
us, must have rung out like the clear blasts of a 
trumpet which gave no uncertain sound. “ Histo- 
ry,”’ he begins, ** has learned to recognize the found- 
ers of New England among the civilizing powers of 
the world. Their power is, for the most part, latent, 
like the forces of Nature. Like those also it is con- 
structive. It has been working now for two centu- 
ries and more; yet to-day it is going on with its 
creations,—giving birth to States, fashioning insti- 
tutions, breathing free life into nations,—with the 
same unconsciousness of its own majesty which be- 
longs to gravitation.” 

The whole book is evidently intended to represent 
the ideas of New England Congregationalists; but 
this opening paragraph is no vain-glorious vaunt 
either of denominational complacency, or localized 
loyalty. It is arecognition of principles which were 
in these men, and which gradually the whole en- 
lightened world is recognizing as vitally right and 
important. It was a spiritual inheritance from such 
men, the author affirms, which moved John Adams 
in the Congress of 1775 to say, ‘‘No assembly ever 
had a greater number of great objects before them. 
Provinces, nations, empires, are small things before 
us.”” This is a fair stand-point for a son of New En- 

gland to take in tracing the growth of those *“ germs 
of the control which the Scriptures must exert over 
the progress of mankind.” Among these he places 
the fact that the Bible contains the most ancient 
forms of truth now known to men, Of this the com- 
mon consent of candid and scholarly critics leave no 
doubt. The book of Job is a thousand years older 
than the Iliad. The Pentateuch was written eleven 
centuries before Herodotus. The Hebrew Jurispru- 
dence is two thousand years older than that of Jus 

tinian. And Republicanism was foreshadowed in 
the Hebrew commonwealth three thousand years 
before the settlement of Jamestown. That which 
gives these things claim to notice, the author says, 
is that through them there runs a chain of truth 
representing a work of God for this world’s welfare, 
and that this is the only thing in the world’s history 
which goes back in authentic record to the begin- 
ning of time. A volumeappealing with suehstrength 
to man’s reverence for long-lived truth must be a 
power in the world's enlightenment. 

He then strengthens this conviction by showing 
that the Bible is the only development of the Orient- 
al mind which can be an authority in the civilization 
of the future. A masterly review of the westward 
flow of its regenerating and transforming ideas, in 
contrast with the inertness and restrictions of ali 
the other forms of Oriental thought, is followed by 
an account, glowing, but convincing, of that great 
reflux which has already begun, and which may 
eventually make the Orient again the seat of intel- 
Jectual empire. ‘‘The grandest intellectual and 
moral conquests of the world may yet follow the 
track of Alexander.” 

He then calls on us to observe that the Bible is al- 
ready wrought into all the dominant forces of the 
civilization of the West. ‘‘ When we speak of the 
sway of Huropean and American mind we speak of 
the conquests of the Scriptures.’”’ The Bible is read 
to-day by a larger number of educated minds than 
any other book. The active minds of the world are 
engaged upon it,—commending or opposing it,— 
more than upon all other philosophies, sciences and 
histories. Here is a power that has set the world to 
thinking, and kept it thinking for nearly two thou- 
sand years. Thedebt of literature to it is incalcula- 
ble. Its influence on governments is as marked as 
its effects on literature. ‘‘ The Independent divines,” 
says Mackintosh, “first taught John Locke those 
prineiples of religious liberty which they were the 
first to disclose to the world.’”’ A humble pastor of 
Massachusetts wrote a pamphlet, which was pub- 
lished in 1678, entitled Democracy is Christ's Gov- 
ernment. A hundred years later it was re-pub- 
iished to help on our Revolution. Jonathan Mahew 
gave to James Ofis his ideas of the foundations of 
civil liberty, and wrote to him the suggestion of a 
union of the colonies, which had occurred to his own 
mind “while thinking of the communion of the 
churches.”” The Bible has also purified and ennobled 
art. The Madonna has displaced Venus. Infidelity 














ideas which it adopts are biblical; and all the 
strength of its opposition is derived from thoughts 
suggested by the truths which it attacks. ‘Its lit- 
erature,”’ says our author, ‘“‘owes nearly all the 
vitality it has to its pilferings of Christian nutri- 
ment.”’ 

After having shown how thoroughly the Seriptures 
have permeated all the great forces of civilization, 
he advances to affirm that the Bible discloses ‘‘ the 
only groundwork and process of a perfect civiliza- 
tion, as a practicable result.’’ Aiming at theregen- 
eration of the individual; exalting spiritual over 
moral forces; intensifying individual being; intro- 
ducing a process of symmetrical elevation ; endow- 
ed with a diffusive power; presenting affluent sug- 
gestions cf civil and political power, and of beneficent 
institutions; providing for the removal of evils with 
the least violence or injury; and by teaching God’s 
sure over-rulipg, giving to all who are “ bending to 
the world’s work heart, and hand, and brain,’’ both 
the inspiration and the patience of hope—the Bible 
furnishes the only original source of these construct- 
ive forces and forms of the coming civilization. 

We have been betrayed into a more extended and 
particular account of this admirable lecture than we 
intended, but its contents happily indicate the drift 
of the whole volume. The lecture which follows, on 
‘The Primeval Revelation,” by Professor Mead, is 
a logical and satisfactory defense of the possibility 
and probability of a supernatural revelation, against 
the more recent forms of assault. It bears abundant 
evidence of being leveled at ideas which have pre- 
vailed among an active set of Boston writers and 
speakers. This is followed by a lecture on Moses, 
“jin his historic personality,’ by Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson. It is a very scholarly and exhaustive 
treatment of the noble theme, within the limitations 
which the learned author has marked out for him- 
self; and of course it gives a great deal more than 
the restriction promises. It presents a careful] sketch 
of the life, and analysis of the character and the 
work of the great Law-giver, with incidental 
glimpses of the times and scenes in which he lived, 
illustrated from the stores which have been garner- 
ed from much reading and travel. 

Then we have a somewhat impatient and contro- 
versial lecture on Joshua and Judges, by Dr. Tyler, 
followed by a disquisition by Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
on “The Hebrew Theocracy,” characterized by that 
quiet, self-reliant assurance of strength and thor- 
oughness, and that occasional glow of governed 
feeling, with which we have been so long familiar. 
Dr. John Lord contributes a valuable lecture on 
““The Prophet Isaiah.””’ Dr. Cheever another on “ The 
Gospel of the Hebrew Prophets,” agitated through- 
out by his usual rhetorical fervor. Professor G. P. 
Fisher furnishes a wonderfully fresh review of the 
life and character of the Apostle Paul, Professor 
Thayer, of Andover, gives an extended and careful- 
ly elaborated essay of great vivacity and power, on 
the important theme, ‘“ Criticism Confirmatory of 
the Gospels.” It not only answers the objections of 
the Ttibingen school, turning upon them effectively 
their own guns, but it demands their belief on the 
positive grounds which they have in vain assailed. 

After a suggestive sermon on “ Christ, himself, the 
Evidence of Christianity,’’ by Dr. Talcott, the vol- 
umeis fitly closed by a dense, sharply discriminating, 
clear, and unambitious lecture by President Hop- 
kins, on ‘The Exclusive Traits of Christianity.” 
We once heard a popular and witty poet, but very 
unsuccessful politician, affirm to a group of young 
men, that Christianity had given to the world noth- 
ing new. It would do him good, we think, to read 
this whole series; and we would especially recom- 
mend to any who may be trying to think with him, 
and who are in danger of going to grope after dia- 
monds in miasmatie mud, to read this lecture by 
President Hopkins. 

The volume, octavo, 464 pages, with an index, is 
admirably gotten up by printer and binder and 
proof-reader, and is in every way a credit to the 
Congregational Publishing Society. It is a book 
that should take its place among those thought- 
quickening, and invigorating volumes recommend- 
ed by President Porter for Sabbathreading. Andit 
would be well to put it into the libraries of our 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and, for the 
bible-classes, into the libraries of all our Sunday- 
schools. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Coming Race or the New Utopia. (New 
York : Francis B. Felt & Co.) Is the author of this 
book, which first appeared in London, really, as is 
asserted in the text,am American? The question 
is, perhaps, of no great consequence, and yet we 
shall be rather glad to have it proved that its 
parentage is English. For scattered here and there 
throughout the volume one comes upon certain 
sneers not at what is the democratic ideal of the 
United States, but at surface faults, grave but 
temporary, offspring of foreign influences, mainly 
limited to one seaport city—in their nature the re- 
sults of the world-wide fever for wealth, and nota 
consequence of any political system. Now, no 
American of intellectual qualities and acuteness 
equal to those obviously belonging to the writer of 
this book could utter the peculiar sarcasms to which 
we object, unless he were very much of a snob, 
and it is not altogether pleasurable to feel that a 
man may be rather contemptible, and yet an ad- 
mirable writer and not a little of a philosopher. 
The Coming Race, which is almost without a flaw, 
if we suppose it to be written by an individual of 
trans-Atlantic belongings, becomes on the other 
supposition a rather mixed product. We, therefore, 
cling to the theory of English authorship, Of the 
contents of the volume most of our readers, doubt- 
less, havea very tolerable notion from the abundant 
allusions to it in the contemporary press. The ar- 
tistic management of the narrative is exceedingly 
fine. Onoe conceive of the possibility of an actually 
existing under world, and the story of the dis- 
covery, of the escape and of the intervening events 
have a quite remarkable vraisemblance. The life 
of the Vril-ya has also great consistence, each part 





itself owes its vigor to the Scriptures, The positive 


isin harmony with the other; and though it is all 


equally incredible, it is just the same all alike cred- 
ible. Norin the manners, mode of government, 
individualand social conditions is there anything 
which might not be a possible human fact, given 
mough, will and vril. Vril is the great intervening 
gulf. Ths vril is the magnetic and electric forces 
«f naturms brought into absolute subjection by 
science, heir laws known, and their powers util- 
ized. Tte Vril-ya have new mechanical combina- 
tions anlinventions. But after the steam-engine 
and the telegraph wire all things are possible. 
What is most original in the conception of these 
people »#f the under-world, is the spiritual calm, 
the intelectual roundness and latent energies which 
belong o their natures. The social life is a legiti- 
mate atcome. Wealth is so far burdened as to 
cease 0 be a disturbing centrifugal force; hence 
higherand purer ambitions, and the disappearance 
of poerty. Throughout, the book is eminently 
suggesive, and the art of the author is seen in 
nothig more than in this one fact that it is quite 
imposible to tell whether he is giving us a glimpse 
of hiown conception of a perfect community, or 
is amising himself by a bit of mere fancy work. 


Liht Science for Leisure Hours. By Richard 
A. Poctor, F.R.A.S. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) The author of Other Worlds than Ours has 
smal need to fear that his wares will not find a full 
manet. Nowadays all the world is becoming at 
leas quasi scientific, and whoever can bring us new 
phaes of nature in phrases not beyond the average 
app’ehension stands as fair a chance of an audience 
as ifhe were a fashionable novel writer. Mr. Proc- 
tor’s new book, as might naturally be expected, is 
a canpilation. Magazine articles and newspaper 
edibrials, none of them dating back beyond four 
yea's, constitute the contents. The topics discussed 
freyuently turn upon passing events, now the 
eruption of Vesuvius, again the earthquake and 
grat sea wave which shook Peru, or floods in 
Switzerland, and a fall of hail in London. If these 
hai been treated in the ordinary manner, with the 
mee rbetoric of description, and cheap science, 
thyy would hardly have been worth exhuming. 
But Mr. Proctor has the gift of linking forgotten 
thngs with the present, of testing received theories 
by the fresh phenomena, and of bringing out a 
budding doctrine of the technical schools into the 
light of every-day literature. Hence what would 
otherwise have been ephemeral, has a touch of the 
pe*manent, and we read the Daily News articles of 
187 asif they werestill damp from the press. In “The 
Seret of the North Pole,” the author claims that if 
there be a land-locked sea around the Arctic Pole, 
this sea has not yet been reached, since the open 
ocean that Dr. Hayes saw had an ebb and flow— 
whereasin a confined ocean-space at the Poles, tides 
are impossible. One of the most charming of Mr. 
Proctor’s papers is that entitled ‘‘Our Chief Time- 
piece Losing Time.” But, indeed, all the essays 
are delightful reading. 


The Guide-Board to Health, Peace and Com- 
petence. By W. W. Hall, M.D. (Springfield, Mass. : 
D. E. Fisk & Co.) One need not be a medical man 
in order to form a proper opinion of this book. 
Dr. Hall has lived a life of eminent usefulness. His 
printed words have carried hope and health to 
thousands on thousands of households. He is re- 
garded far and wide, and with no little justice, as 
the “ Poor Richard” of medicine, and he has earned 
this name not by any special drug theory, or system 
of practice, but by compelling people to study the 
conditions of a healthy body, and by showing them 
the external and hygienic means by which those 
conditions may be preserved or recovered. The 
present volume is a grand melange of all sorts of 
advice and suggestions regarding the moral and 
physical well-being. The topics treated upon have 
no logical connection, and yet each article seems 
quite pat to the place. As an illustration of the 
contents take the following captions in their order 
—“Children’s Eatings,”’ ** Well Done,” ‘ Liquor 
Drinking,” ‘‘ Dangers of Spring,’ ‘‘ Pure Food,”’ 
“Weakly Youths,’ ‘* Bottled Wrath,’ and so on. 
The Index corrects this miscellaneousness, and for 
the rest it is not at all disagreeable to a sensible 
reader. Some of Dr. Hall’s ideas jar with ordinary 
notions. He approves of pickles, thinks water- 
melons good for dysentery, and finds an argument 
for the eating of not only cheese but nuts. He is 
theenemy of wine and tobacco, but hardly accepts 
ice-water as a substitute. The great merit of Dr. 
Hall’s writings lies in the robust ealthiness of his 
views, his love of fresh air, free exercise, serenity 
of mind, and common sense in eating and dressing, 
and in the present volume this merit is particularly 
conspicuous. 


~ Fun Better than Physic, also by Dr. Hall and 
from the publishers of the previously mentioned 
book, is of smaller size than the other, but never- 
theless an ample duodecimo composed of one or 
two thousand maxims of health, as compact and 
vigorous in style as they are meaty in matler. We 
have failed to find a common-place remark in the 
volume. It sparkles with frank wit, dry humor 
and terse truths. Some of these pungent apothegms 
may not be altogether acquiesced in by Dr. Hall’s 
professional friends; but in the main we suspect 
that they are quite as orthodox and trustworthy, 
as they are suggestive. 

Folle-Farine, by Ouida. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott &! Co.) This is, perhaps, the most 
daring book written in recent English. Its motto 
is from Baudelaire, and its spiritis of the same 
dangerous school. As ‘‘ Ouida” is a writer of subtle 
popularity, who is read, thanks to the cheap circu- 
lating libraries, by thousands and tens of thousands 
of young men and young women, specially the 
latter, Folle-Farine is not likely to want readers ; 
nor, let us add, to fail of influence. If any mother 
or father or pastor wishes to know what kind of 
ideas find currency in some of our fiction, and, as 
we sadly believe, in many human lives, here is a 
book that will bring light to the inquiry. It 
is the story of a young girl's life, 
in a passionate prose that is almost poetry—a 
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story, every scene of which is a bitter tragedy, 
a glimpse of a world which the author would have 
us believe is just this present world cf ours—and 
yet the world of Jean Paul’s dream, Godless and 
Christless! No loving Providence, no Redeemer, 
no Intercessor, the uselessness of prayer, the omni- 
presenco and infinite power of evil—of such are the 
lessons of Folle-Farine. As a disclosure of the 
abysses of anguish and despair which materialism 
is opening out to its followers, this fiction has a 
possible use; but for ordinary novel readers, and 
considering the strong power which favorite 
authors wield over their admirers, we must say in 
frankness—and we measure our words—the Indians 
of the Upper Orinoco, with their curare, a film of 
which, on a pin’s point, carries instant death, distil 
not amore fatal poison than is concealed within 
the pages of this book of ** Ouida’s.”’ 


Pictures of Travel. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.) This volume 
closes the Andersen series. Its ‘‘ Pictures,” unlike 
those of its predecessors, are in northerly or mid- 
land countries, in Tyrol, Switzerland, the Hartz 
Mountains, Sweden and England. The main char- 
acteristics of the author cling to the sketches but 
the tone is somewhat subdued. the humor less 
sparkling, and frequent; and the interlinking of 
story with narration comes seldom, though always 
sweetly when the author is in the mood forit. The 
journey to England was to see Charles Dickens, 
and the Danish weaver-of-stories has much of 
pleasant and open-hearted gossip about Gadshill 
and its visitors. In Tyrol, Andersen saw the 
famous Oberammergan passion play, that has so 
greatly interested tourists the present year, and his 
testimony of its serious and earnest conduct is of 
weight as showing that the current newspaper 
eulogy of the performance is not without critical 
justification. 


French, German, Spanish, Latin and Italian 
Languages without a Master. By A. H. Monteith. 
(Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co.) The title of 
this book carries with it a bold claim, and one is 
inclined to marvel still more on finding that it con- 
tains only 374 pages, most of them in very coarse 
print. Mr. Monteith is undoubtedly over-sanguine, 
and students who take up his book with a belief 
that they have merely to master a few grammatical 
terms in order to become linguists, are not likely 
to have their anticipations fully realized. Never- 
theless the system introduced here has many good 
features. It starts one well. Nothing is taught 
that is not forced permanently into the memory. 
Up to the point where the manual leaves off, every- 
thing is thorough and there is no waste. Indeed 
we can easily conceive that a genuine hard-worker, 
with a born aptitude for languages, might, as the 
author says, master all five tongues by following the 
directions of the book. 


A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) There is strong tragedy 
in this novel, but there are also floods of sunshine; 
and the reader, while touched to tears at the close, 
will throw aside the book with a sense of healthier 
influences than come from most modern fictions. 
The character of the story is ‘ Coquette,” an ex- 
quisite conception, very ably carried out. She is a 
French girl, whose parents being dead, is sent to 
Scotland, to the house of her father’s brother, a 
clergyman of austere habits, but with tenderest 
heart. In her new life, shut up by all manner of 
Presbyterian prejuices, she blooms forth into 
womanhood, only to become conscious of a hopeless 
love. Weare not going to tell the story. Itis one 
of strange pathos, in which the local coloring bears 
the impress of extreme fidelity, which is brightened 
up by a most delicate humor, and is full of sweet- 
ness and light. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


J. KoHLgR, Philadelphia.—Schiller’s Complete Works. (English 
Trans.) Edited by CHARLESJ. HEMPEL. 2 vols. Price $%50to 
$20. Lenore. From the German of BUERGER. By H. D, WiRE- 
MAN. Schiller’s Simmtliche Werke. Vol.2, Bnglish-German and 
German-English Pocket Dictionary. By J. F. L. TAFEL and 
Louis TAFEL. 

J. B. Lipprnoott & Co., 
OUIDA. Price $1.75. 

R. A. CAMPBELL, Chicago.—The Four Gospels in One. By a 
Bible Class Teacher. 

Root & CADY, Chicago.—The Song King By H.R PALMER. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia.—Lowiy 
Ways; or, The Diary of a Poor Young Lady. From the German. 
By F. 5. B. 

G. P. PutNAM & SONS. New York.—The Life of John P. Ken- 
nedy. By H. T. Tuckerman. Price $2. Irene; or, A Woman’s 
Right. By MARY CLEMMER AMES. Price 75 cents. 

Hurgp & HoueutTon, New York.—Pictures of Travel. By HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Price $1.75. Storics from Old English 
Poetry. By ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. Price $1.50. The Last 
Knight. Translated with notes by JOHN O. SARGENT. Price 
$2.50. The Fabies of Pilpay. Price $1.50. Four and What They 
Did. By HELEN O. WERKS. 

ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., Boston.—Progressive Exercises in En- 
glish Composition. By JAMES H. HAMILTON, M D. Priee. $1. 

T. B. Pererson & Co., Philacelphia.—The Cliyfards of Clyfe. 
By the Author of A Beggar on Horseback, etc. Price $1.75. 

ELDREDGE BROTHERS, Philadelphia.—Cicero De Senectute et 
de Amicitia. Edited with notes by EZ. P. CROWELL and H. B. 
RICHARDSON. 

D. APPLETON & ©O., New York.—Hand-book of Western 
Travel. The Management of Infancy. By ANDREW COMBE, 
M.D. Edited by Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

JOHN WILEY & SON, New York.—A Treatise on Ventilation. 
By Lewis W, LEEDS. 

BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New yYork.—Shell Cove. 
Evenings with the Children. Price $1. 

MACMILLAN & Oo., London and New York.—Temple’s Rugby 
Sermons. Second Series. Life of Napoleon the First. By P. 
LANFREY. Price $3.50. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—Agatha’s Hushand. A 
Novel. By the Author of John Halifax Gentleman. King Ar- 
thur, A Poem, By EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. A Daughter of 
Heth. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, 

J. R. OsGoond & Co., Boston.—The Odyssey of Homer. By Wi- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT A Rolling Stone. By GEORGE SAND. 
The Lost Dispatch. By L. A. WILLIAMS, Paper. Price $1.50. 
Behind the Veil. By the Author of Sia Months Hence. Paper. 
Price 75 cents. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO,, New York.—The Union Prayer Book. 

We have also received current numbers of the following pub 
lications : 

The Aldine—Blac 
Review, (Am. Edition), 
ton. The American Jo 


Philadelphia.—Folle-Farine. By 


Price $1.50. 


Edinburg Magazine— London Quarte rly 
New York. Old and New—Galazxy, Bos- 
urnal of Science and Arts, New Haven. 
Review, Chicago. Overland Monthly, San 
Francisco, The Apostolic Treasury, San Francisco, (Libby & 
Sweet.) 
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THE INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE 
OF SIN. 


HE apparent tendency to contradiction be- 
tween Science and Theology covers a 
promise of a wider and clearer view of truth than 
man has yet attained. Each will learn from the 
other. It may be hoped that the conclusions of 
the two will be blended, to form a more perfect 
and harmonious conception of man’s position in 
the universe than either singly could present. 
for ourselves, we are not afraid nor ashamed to 
avow that we hope for light upon dark places in 
theology from scientific investigations of Nature. 
We have in mind one special subject upon 
which the scientific and theological habits of 
thought seem now to run counter, but may event- 
ually assist each other. Itis the great theme of 
sin, penalty, and forgiveness. 

The theologian recognizes sin, wrong-doing, as 

one of the prime facts of life. He believes in a 
moral government which visits wrong-doing with 
penalty. That penalty his thought refers espec- 
ially to the future world. In that world he antici- 
pates a broad and absolute distinction between 
the happy and the miserable. Every human being 
8 destined to one or the other of these opposite 
conditions. The race is divided accordingly by 
un invisible but tremendous line. For those on 
the one side of it—those, namely, whose character- 
istic choice in life is the evil and not the good,— 
there waits punishment in the full and proper 
sense of the word. Those on the other side of the 
line,—those who in life accept the call of God— 
are to enter upon great and unblemished joy. 
Punishment and its opposite, then, in the theo- 
logical conception, are mainly awarded, so to 
speak, in the gross. The Christian does not ex- 
perience punishment, and he who rejects Chris- 
tianity receives punishment as his unqualified 
portion. 

The scientist follows a different line of thought. 
In the material world he sees cause and conse- 
quence bound together by an iron law. Fire al- 
ways burns, water always drowns. Man’s acts 
where they touch the material world come under 
the same inexorable conditions. If a man is 
gluttonous, no repentance will avert gout and 
dyspepsia. If he squanders the strength of 
youth in profligacy, no after change of disposi- 
tion will bring back the lost treasure. Noting 
such facts on the broadest scale, the scientific ob- 
server. tends to the belief that each wrong act 
brings its appropriate penalty, and that no divine 
intervention averts sach a result. He finds much 
to strengthen this belief in considering the higher 
phenomena of life. Just as every rain-drop makes 
its impression on the rock, as every excessive 
draught of wine tells harmfully on the nerves, so, 
seemingly, each sinful thought leaves its burning 
corrosion on the mind, every intemperate or selfish 
act somehow leaves a sting. All these things, we 
say, come under the observation of him who 
studies simply the obvious facts in the worldabout 
him. And reflecting on these, apart from the con- 
sideration of any supernatural existence, he tends 
to the belief that the law of punishment is univer- 
sal, absolute, and without exception. Every trans- 
gression, he concludes, meets its own penalty; 
the powers that rule the universe have justice, 
but no forgiveness. 

Here accordingly there is sharp collision be- 
tween the creeds of scienceand theology. Andeach 
finds weak spots in the ‘other’s creed. Theology 
cries out on the mercilessness and indiscrimina- 
tion of the opposite system. It says “ You ignore 
the transcendent fact of a beneficent and intelligent 
Ruler of the world, who deals with matter and 
with mind in the way ‘appropriate to each. You 
are blind to the highest of all forces, Love, whose 
methods include free forgiveness and remission of 
penalty. You do not consider the facts of a fu- 
ture world, without which no view of man’s con- 
dition is complete.” 

But Science retorts to Theology, “ You are your- 
self blind to obvious facts. You would award to 
every man either supreme reward or supreme pen- 
alty. I see that in this life every man receives 
both reward and penalty. The occasional sins of 
the good man bring sure suffering. The excep- 
tional good deeds of the criminal bring each an 
appropriate return of happiness. If your unseen 
world be a reality, I judge that the same princi- 
ples of government prevail thereas here. I utter- 
ly reject your theory of entire forgiveness to some, 
and unqualified punishment to others. It contra- 
dicts the facts of observation, and it turns justice 
upside down.” 

It is from just such opposite views as these two, 
that the most perfect truth is ultimately gained. 


logian and scientist have each something to learn 
from the other. Generalizations upon theadmin- 
istration of the universe which leave out of con- 
sideration the transcendent revealed fac'is of a 
future life, are incomplete and untrustvorthy. 
And on the other hand, in interpreting the Bible 
itself, and much more in framing theologicil sys- 
tems, we need to have our eyes open to the facts 
visible in the world about us. 

Speaking from the stand-point of believirs in 
Christianity, we welcome the facts on vhich 
science insists as to the apportionment of revards 
and punishments. It would be salutary fo our 
theology, it would be in a high degree helpfi to 
the religious beliefs which practically reachour 
lives, if we dwelt on that class of facts. It isirue 


— | that sin always brings punishment. ‘It is jus as 


true of the sins of Christians as of those of oher 
men. If one knew by special revelation thathis 
tinal acceptance with God was assured, none;jhe 
less might he be sure that every wrong actor 
thought he committed would bring a punishmant 
on him, would burn and blacken its mark on tis 
soul, 

If we have the Christian’s hope, we are too aptio 
feel—though we are ashamed to put it in detinie 
thought—* Heaven is ours, and since our sins wil 
not drag us down to hell, they are not so vey 
bad.” That feeling has not a shadow of justifice 
tion in the Bible. There is no intimation ther 
that the sins of believers bring no evil cop 
sequence. Sin is sin, whoever commits it, anl 
suffering follows it as surely as night follovs 
the day. And we have no means of knowim 
how far its evil consequences extend. This w 
know, that evil, like good, has a tremendow 
power to perpetuate its effects. The man who 


mupdel set forth for literal imitation; something 
siggestive of mysterious depths beyond our 
nach. Christ’s own presentation of himself as 
alequate to every want of the soul, is wholly and 
yidely different from the tone appropriate to the 
lighest of mere humanity. The writer proceeds, 
vith great originality and delicacy of thought, to 
note the points in our Saviour’s character essen- 
tially different, not in degree, but in kind, from 
the virtuous qualities manifested in the highest 
human leaders under like circumstances. But we 
wrong this noble essay in attempting even a 
sketch of its scope within these narrow limits. 
Our wish is to call the attention to the article it- 
self of those who would appreciate its strong and 
original treatment of the central truth of Chris- 
tianity, the Divinity of our Lord. 





“ NOT WITH OBSERVATION.” 


N reading our newspapers, both religious and 
secular, and noting the themes which re- 
ceive attention, we sometimes get a strong sense 
of how imperfect an idea is to be had from them 
of religion as it actually exists in the world. The 
facts which excite most comment are not the 
greatest facts. It is so of necessity. What idea 
of our social life would be formed by one who 
knew it only through the papers? Murders, rob- 
beries, divorces, law-suits, fashionable weddings, 
sensational events of every kind, would make up 
the whole picture to him. The quiet family life, 
which is infinitely wider in its prevalence, infinite- 
ly greater in meaning and power, than all these 
high-colored episodes, would escape him alto- 
gether. 





for twenty years has lived a godly life feel 
sometimes the old sins of his youth rise up to 
distress him; he feels himself weaker toward 
temptation because he yielded to it half a life- 
time ago. And how far that black shadow may 
throw itself, who dares to say? Christ taught 
most distinctly that in the next world there were 
degrees of reward and punishment. They who 
are saved “as by fire” may feel far into the cycles 
of eternity the diminution of joy and strength 
which their wrong acts wrought. 


Throw a pebble from one bank to the other of 
a rivulet, and there is an alteration in the forces 
of the earth’s system which transmits itself for- 
ward through all the changes of after time. Dent 
with your hand the soft clay of the bank, and the 
adjustment of the physical universe will always 
be different for that touch. Soevery word of the 
mouth, every thought of the heart, works its 
effect on man’s character and on the moral uni- 
verse, and that effect reaches forward to eternity. 

It may be that Christ’s words as to the future, 
which take such portentous hold on our hearts, 
have in this idea their best explanation. The in- 
tense imagery of the worm that dieth not, the fire 
that never 1s quenched, may express the truth that 
every bad act no less than every good one sends 
its influence on through the farthest future. To 
that solemn truth bear witness the tremendous 
sanctions which revelation affixes to the distinc- 
tion between right conduct and wrong; and no 
less certain testimony is brought by man’s own 
observation of the facts of life. 


It is not the spirit of Christ’s Gospel which, 
forecasting either absolute woe or entire bliss to 
every soul, makes the good acts of one class and 
the sins of the other class equally barren of re- 
sult. The Gospel, indeed, proclaims the momen- 
tous truth that character tends to a central prin- 
ciple, a prevailing tendency. It seeks accord- 
ingly to lay hold of that central principle, to win 
the supreme choice of the soul, and thence to sway 
with controlling power the general current of the 
whole life. But the Gospel recognizes no such 
distinguishing badge of character as deprives each 
act of its own weight of moral significance, its 
own train of sure consequence. The sanctions 
revealed by God turn the full intensity of their 
light on each choice of the soul between right and 
wrong. The man who rejoices in the assurance 
that he has found in God his Father, whose con- 
science honestly testifies that on the whole he is 
working upward—that man is still to feel that 
every time he yields to temptation he incurs 
punishment which is the expression of Divine 
displeasure, he brings on himself harm the extent 
of which he is unable to measure. 








A Great THEME WorTHILY TREATED.—We 
find in Littell’s Living Age—No. 1,420—reprinted 
from the Contemporary Review, a striking and 
masterly article on the character of Christ. Its 
argument is that his character is wholly in- 
comprehensible except on the assumption of his 
Divinity. It directly attacks the view which sees 
in him only human perfection, as whelly irrecon- 
cilable with the portraiture given in the Gospels. 
Admitting and emphasizing that his character is 
presented for our imitation, the writer urges that 
as a model for complete imitation it is unsuitable. 
Thus, it is pointed out with great felicity that the 
delineation of Christ’s character is by glimpses 
and outlines only. Paul’s personality is brought 
before us with the fullness and minuteness of an 
elaborate portrait. But Christ walks before us 
half veiled in mystery, ineffable gleams of light 
appearing in his words and deeds, but his entire 
personality wholly eluding our eager effort to grasp 
it completely. In this indefiniteness of portrayal 





And in the present case we can see that the theo- 


there is something wholly inappropriate to a 


And so in church matters. A party quarrel, a 
scheme of ecclesiastical polities, or a case of 
church discipline, engages the press for weeks. 
All the phases of the event are told and retold ; 
every detail is given ; controversy is poured forth 
in volumes. There is an enormous smoke,—and 
yet the fire under it all is but a few sparks. 

In general, the points as to which men and 
churches differ are brought into great prominence 
by the press. Week after week the battle rages 
between High and Low Church, close communion 
and open communion, Calvinist and Arminian. 
A new-comer among us would suppose that 
nothing was held in common among Christians. 
But away down under the noisy fighting lies the 
solid earth of vital principles, held without ques- 
tion, and working as practical life-forces in the 
hearts of al). 

So again, any grotesque incident, any absurd 
eecentricity of an insignificant man or petty sect, 
is heralded far and wide. The secular papers tell 


of their churchly neighbors. Perhaps the relig- 


gnat of folly. Sothe eccentricity becomes famous, 


in this world. 


events rather than the broader facts. 


hint at. But after all, they are the main thing. 


not without pleasure. 


and intrigue, jealousies and _ rivalries. 


From these things we turn with deep comfort to 
think of the work Christianity is doing in mil- 
lions of homes and hearts, that give no sign to the 
great world. The blessing and the glory of Christ’s 
gospel are best known, not by computing the 
wealth of the church and its external conquests ; 
not by looking on the splendor of hierarchies ; not 
by listening to the voices of press and platform. 
We must look with finer sight into the daily lives 
of humble men and women all over the globe. 
We must enter the tranquil home of the Chris- 
tian family, stand by the bedside of the invalid, 
go to the lonely farm-house and the mechanic’s 
shop. More than this, one should be able to look 


And knowing these things, realizing how they are 


times, he would know something of the glory 





earth. 


it to laugh at it and mischievously poke the ribs 


ious papers take it up, and turn all the heavy 
guns of their eloquence and theology on the poor 


and superficial observers think it a weighty sign 
of the times, when it is an almost meaningless 
outcropping of the vagrant folly always abundant 


In saying these things, be it understood, we are 
not censuring the press for discussing exceptional 
These 
broader facts, the great and deep streams of daily 
thought and action and habit, do not often call 
for comment. The professional talker or writer 
must take what he can find to talk or write about. 
It is in the exceptional incident. or the event that 
he finds his chance. Just so, History almost of 
necessity relates chiefly wars and treaties, changes 
of dynasties, the fortunes of kings and leaders. 
The daily lives of men and women, which really 
make up almost the whole of what we call the 
life of nations or of the race, History can hardly 


But we dwell upon this thought,—of the imper- 
fect view given of religion through such sources— 
We love to think that the 
noblest and best part of Christianity lies back of 
these most prominent manifestations which ha- 
bitually meet the eye. We weary of the clatter 
and clang of ecclesiastical machinery. We turn 
disheartened from the sight of great church as- 
semblies, whose external splendor cannot hide 
the working of ignoble forces within, ambition 
The 
strength of the Church seems sometimes to our 
eyes to be wasting itself in internal conflict. 


THE BATTLE FOR HONESTY. 


HE war between the people and the Ring 
changes so rapidly from one stage to another, 
that it is almost idle for a weekly journal to com- 
ment minutely on the precise situation at the date 
of its issue. But from the confusion certain great 
facts emerge, whose significance can hardly be 
changed by anything that may follow. It seems 
to us that the occurrences of the past week have 
brought out clearly, for the first time, a fact of 
transcendent importance,—that the Ring has to 
count among its active foes the mass of the Demo- 
cratic party in the State. Its old allies have gone 
over totheenemy. A monthago, the most sanguine 
could hardly have anticipated that Judge Bar- 
nard would pronounce so strongly and effectively 
against the present city authorities, as he has 
done. Still more significant is the fact, stated in 
the most definite manner by the Republican 
papers, and broadly hinted at by the World, that 
Mr. Tilden, the Chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, was the prime mover, with 
such a Democrat as Mr. Havemeyer, in securing 
the virtual substitution of Mr. Green for Mr. Con- 
nolly in the latter’s office. The tone of the chief 
Democratic papers in the interior is becoming 
very strong against the Tammany men. A host 
of minor signs indicate that, at last, the respect- 
able men of both parties are united in the deter- 
mination to put an end to the corruption in our 
city affairs. The audacious shifts to which the 
Ring has been driven mark its sense of the tre- 
mendous weight of public opinion which impels 
the movement against it, We believe that no 
audacity or ingenuity can divert or divide the 
forces which have combined to crush out the 
thieves. Lethargic New York is aroused at last. 
What patriotism and public interest could not do 
has been brought about by obvious self-interest. 
Property-holders cannot endure increasing taxa- 
tion for ever, nor can shrewd politicians allow a 
whole party to bear the mountainous sins of a 
few of its members. The limit of endurance, 
which hitherto seemed without limit, has, we be- 
lieve, been reached at last. 


Because this is a question, not of financial in- 
terests alone, but of public morality ; because it 
concerns not only New York, but the whole 
country penetrated by arteries from this great 
central heart; because it is the most conspicuous 
example of the greatest danger of our people— 
unscrupulous money-getting ; because this is the 
test of American institutions and American char- 
acter in their weakest place ;—for these reasons 
we most earnestly hope that the war so well be- 
gun will be pushed on, at whatever cost, until a 
victory is gained, thorough, complete, and irre- 
versible. 





————ie 


AGREEING TO DIFFER. 


HE recent secession of two churches in this 
city from the Episcopal body naturally sug- 
gests inquiry as to whether there is in these 
events any warning of a wider disruption. We 
suspect that the seceders will find few if any 
followers until after the approaching General 
Convention. A strong effort will undoubtedly be 
made in that body to secure relief from some of 
the restraints now painfully felt by the evangeli- 
cal wing. Failing such relief, there seems reason 
to expect that a number of the Low Churchmen 
will sever their present connection. How large 
that number would be can hardly be judged at 
present. The cohesive power of the Episcopal 
Church, strengthened by its elaborate organiza- 
tion, its traditions of unity, and the natural con- 
servatism of its bishops, might limit the secession 
to comparatively small dimensions. But those 
who will go unless their position is improved by 
the action of the Convention, undoubtedly include 
many ministers of conspicuous ability, devotion, 
and usefulness. We earnestly hope that measures 
will be taken that will spare such men the hard 
necessity of leaving their mother church, and her 
the misfortune of losing them. It seems to us 
that action may be taken which without sacrificing 
any principle valued by any considerable portion 
of the denomination, would relieve real and rea- 
sonable grievances of many of the church’s best 
men. We feel hearty sympathy for all our breth- 
ren within that church. We cannot view without 
pain the possibility of division in a body so 
venerable and so justly dear to all its children. 





That Christian wisdom, and conciliation, and 
temperate regard for the rights of all, may guide 
its counsels and heal its dissensions, is our earnest 


Yet, valuing the unity of the spirit far above 
that of the body, we recognize the possibility 
that external division may prove to be the least 
We wish that Paul and Barnabas 
could be fully of one mind. But if they cannot, 
let Paul take Silas and go his way, and Barnabas 
and Mark go theirs, bidding each other Godspeed 
as they go each to his own work in the vineyard. 


within the hearts of those he meets, to know of 
the trials bravely borne, the hard lot patiently 
accepted, the strong temptation mastered. One 
should catch the sweetness that day after day 
diffuses itself from unselfish lives upon all around. 


repeated myriad-fold throughout all lands and all 


which even now Christ’s kingdom has attained on 


If the present elements of the Episcopal Church 
can give each other room in their common house, 
we hope by all means they will do so. But if 
there are points of vital consequence to some 
consciences which the major voice of the whole 
body cannot concede, it is surely better that the 
minority should go forth to found a home of 
their own. And if the parting must be, it should 
be as Abraham parted from Lot, “Let there be 
no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee, for 
we be brethren.” 
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“PRACTICAL” EpucATIoN.—Punch pictures a 
parent complaining to a pedagogue, “I see ye’ve 
put my son into grammar and jography. Now as 
I neither mean him to be a minister or a sea cap- 
tain, it’s o’ no use. Give him a plain business 
eddication!” This practical-minded gentleman 
is only an extreme member of a party which 
numbers many respectable supporters. Half the 
talk of the day about educational reform rests on 
a similar idea. The liberal education of the past, 
whatever its defects—and they are serious, tried 
by the standard of our necessities,—had this great 
merit, that it aimed to be truly liberal. Its pur- 
pose was to enlarge and elevate a man, to give 
him something better than ability to make money. 
To do this, it would familiarize him with other 
civilizations than those in which he lived; would 
strengthen the noble faculty that grasps pure ab- 
stractions ; would open to him, in short, a world of 
knowledge and enjoyment wholly beyond the 
visible present in which lies his bread and butter. 
But in this age there is a tendency to make the 
whole of education a mere preliminary training 
for success in the professional or business pursuit 
of after life. Against this we hold, that wher- 
ever it is possible the first eighteen or twenty 
years of life should be devoted to developing and 
enriching a man’s nature in its broadest range. 
After-life will press hard toward making him a 
mere minister or sea captain or merchant, as the 
case may be. It is the proper work of a liberal 
education to secure that, over and above the 
capacity for his special vocation, he shall be a 
man. So we plead that the boy shall learn 
“ jography,” though he is not to be a sea captain ; 
and not only grammar, but rhetoric, logic, and the 
languages, though he is not to be a minister. 





THe Ergut Hour DEMONSTRATION.—The pub- 
lic demonstration of working-mez in this city, last 
Wednesday, furnished a very fair epitome of the 
present attitude of the more restless portion of 
their class in this country. The excellent appear- 
ance ef the men, their orderly behavior, the har- 
monious union of blacks with whites, and Ger- 
mans with Americans were very favorable signs. 
But there was a considerable element of folly and 
balderdash in the proceedings. Fancy the ab- 
surdity of a handful of men dragging a cannon 
under a red flag inscribed “ Peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must!” This was indeed an 
exceptional feature of the procession. But far 
from exceptional in the resolutions and speeches 
was the nonsensical talk about “ the classes that 
cheat and rob the workingmen” and the like. 
There was much that was reasonable in the de- 
mands and arguments put forward; but there 
was in too many respects a conspicuous want of 
moderation and good sense. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Roman Catholic Tablet makes a remark, 

the legitimate inferences from which we hardly 

think it would be willing to concede. Speaking 

of the ignorance of theological and ecclesiastical 

matters implied in certain recent documentary 
forgeries in Italy, it says: 

“Tt seems strange to us that Italian infidels, all of whom 
must have received some elements of Catholic instruction 
in their childhood, show in their writings touching the 
Church, or the Papacy, the grossest ignorance of Catholic 
doctrines. Isit that they write for the English and Amer- 
ican Protestant public, or is it that the [talian clergy have 
wholly neglected the religious education of the great mass 
of the Italian people? It seems to us that if the clergy had 
only passably instructed their people in their religion, and 
given them a glimpse of the great principles of Christian 
dogma and morals, we should not have seen the scandals we 
have in that country during the last thirty or forty years.” 
Is there not some force, then, in the assertion some- 
times made by non-Catholics, but always indig- 
nantly repelled by Catholic writers, that the infi- 
delity now so rife in the Italian and French nations, 
as well as the coarse outrages so often perpetrated 
by Italian and French radicals upon the officers and 
institutions of religion, really lie at the door of the 
Church which is so horrified by them, but whose 
neglect or misteaching must have had so large a 
part in producing them? And if so,is there any 
propriety in pointing to these things as the fruits of 
Protestantism, as the speakers and writers in the 
Church are in the habit of doing? 


—There is such a continuous strain of bitter- 
ness passing between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic journals, that any expression of ordinary 
Christian feeling toward each other is as refreshing 
to the observer as cold water to a thirsty soul. 

The Boston Pilot, a Catholic paper, whose senti- 
ments we have ere now had occasion to praise, had 
made some allusion to the ruins of the Ursuline 
Convent in Charlestown, which was destroyed 
many years ago bya mob. Whereupon, a writer in 
in the Boston Transcript asked, 


“Does not the Pilot draw a wrong moral] from the use of 
the Ursuline Convent bricks in the new Cathedral? . . 
What lesson shall it (the brick wall) teach the worshiper? 
Surely, not a lesson of bitterness, let us hope. Surely it is 
not placed there, of all places on earth, to keep alive a 
sense of outrage. Such sentiments are out of place in 
church architecture. Let not the very entrance of anoble 
cathedral be profaned by such unholy fires!” 


To which the Pilot, after setting forth the real im- 
port of its language, responds: 


“God forbid that words of ours should tend to keep alive 
a feeling of bitterness between Catholic and Protestant fel- 
low-citizens. ... The spirit of the religion to be preached 
in the new Cathedral, is one of forgiveness and love: ‘Love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate you; and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate you.’ In the very 
words of the Transcript’s correspondent, we speak our own 
opinions : 

“* The true lesson which these charred remnants onght 
to teach to coming generations of worshipers, who, but for 
them, might never know of the wrong with which they are 
painfully associated, is the simple lesson of religious toler- 


- | response. 


Protestant may well unite their voices in thanksgiving +o 
God, that the Ursuline Convent outrage is no longer posg- 
ble to be repeated in Massachusetts. Catholic, quite s 
much as Protestant, may well reflect that complete ani 
fully assured religious liberty, equality and independen® 
for denominations, and persons as well, is the only rule 
which will bear the test of use in America.’ ” 


—To what fearful extent the present custom is 
to attain, of “‘interviewing’’ every man who is so 


out, theirlimbs are wrenched and dislocated ; the torture 
of prolonged starvation, and the frantic agony of pro- 
tracted thirst are added to all their other woes, and in this 
state you leave them, for hours, perhaps for days. Oh, 
friends! do you think that God sees nothing, hears nothing, 
cares noching for all this?) He has given you permission to 
take thelives of such animals as may be needed for our 
daily ford; but has He ever given you permission to doom 
them tcsuch tortures? Needless tortures,moreover. For 
there isno reason why the profession of a butcher should 





unfortunate as to have anything in his house, or in 
his history, which might be supposed of interest to 
the modest public, passes the power of imagination 
to foretell. One of those enterprising corkscrews of 
the daily press who are promptly despatched to the 
fastness of every new man that looms upon the pub- 
lic eye, with the Shakespearean injunction, 
* Be not denied access, stand at his doors, 

And tell them there thy fixed foot shall grow 

Till thou have audience !” 
gives us, in an issue of this week, some of his expe- 
riences, and their results. 

The maid opened the door—he describes the maid 
and comments on her promptness. The maid will 
see if her master is in, but the corkscrew follows 
her, and aha! pounces onhis man. ‘“ There is noth- 
ing remarkable about the room” Indeed! But 
hold! ‘The carpet in the hall seems a little off col- 
or’?! Whatever that may mean! The man himself 
is so and so—eyes, nose, clothes. ‘* His physiognomy 
denotes a man of no exceedingly great intellectual 
accomplishments, in fact, somewhat vacillating. 
He looks a man who would do good if he could, and 
wrong if he were obliged. On the whole a negative 
man, who strikes you as possessing only the decided 
virtues which others see fit to endow him with.” 
Nice, analytical, metaphysical, tremendous report- 
er! Tosee all this in a man’s physiognomy; even 
* the decided virtues which others would endow him 
with!” 

And this is thesort of important information (and 
there is lots of it in other papers more ridiculous 
than this) for which, in the service of the longing 
public, the publishers of our great dailies tell their 
emissaries, 

** Be clamorous and leap all civil bounds, 
Rather than make unprofited return.” 

The interviewer in this case adds that as he “ left 
the house, 2 reporter of the Herald was just ring- 
ing the bell, making the seventh reporter who had 
called at the house during the evening.’’ Well, 
there were only thirty or forty more to come—for 
every morning and evening paper must have its 
special ‘‘interview’’—and then the trial would be 
over—till to-morrow. Surely we have reason, in 
these times, to pray Heaven equally against becom- 
ing famous and infamous! 


—The Baltimore Sun, in describing a funeral 
service in St. Paul's Church of that city reports the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Hodges, as ‘standing before 
the altar and singing very beautifully a solo com- 
posed by himself to the words, ‘I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Write, ete,’” We 
have ourselves seen this done by Episcopal clergy- 
men who were very good men; but we can- 
not help agreeing with the following comment by 
the Southern Churchman: ‘This solo by the clergy- 
man, we must say, is not to our taste: and we fear 
lest some prejudiced persons may take occasion to 
say . that he would not have sung solos, un- 
less he had happened to havea fine voice. ‘ 
We hope the wiser members of this venerable 
church will discourage their earnest rector from 
doing it a second time.”’ 


—Mr. Tilton’s new life of Mrs. Woodhull is 
going to introduce a curious complication into our 
future politics. When that lady presents herself 
hereafter for our suffrages as a candidate for the 
Presidency, it appears now that the real issue is not 
te be between her and her opponent, whoever he 
may be. ‘Hooray for Demosthenes!” is to be the 
watchword of her campaign; for all her sybilline 
utterances, we are told, are attributable to that very 
competent but quite irresponsible gentleman. Then 
in case of any malfeasance in her office, all that the 
President would have to do would be to call on the 
Athenian orator to resign, in deference to the de- 
mand of an indignant people, and the shadowy ras- 
cal would glide off into the “eighth sphere,” with 
more than the facility of a slippery dick. We’ll 
think about that. 


—We do not know why butchers should be re- 
garded as, from the necessity of their calling, more 
impervious to the appeals of compassion than their 
fellow-mortals. A man does not necessarily de- 
light in gore because he “‘ kills for Keyser;” and we 
have known two or three kind-hearted butchers in 
our time. Indeed the supreme virtue of tenderness 
is frequently impressed upon them in their inter- 
course with customers. We do not remember any 
distinct appeal made to the humanity of these 
gentlemen of the cleaver, except that of the senti- 
mental young lady who expostulated with one of 
them about killing the innocent lambs, and was met 
with the clearly logical if unsympathetic reply, 
“Why, ma’am, you wouldn’t eat ’em alive, would 
you?’ But we have now a new experiment in this 
line, which, as it certainly has a better ground to go 
upon, is, we trust, destined to a more favorable 


Mr. Bergh has issued a very touching “ Friendly 
Appeal to Butchers,” calling their attention to the 
needless cruelty practiced in cattle-pens and 
slaughter-houses, and perhaps this will prove the 
most potent, as itis certainly the directest, way of 
of effecting the reform so much desired. He says: 


“You know, far better than we can tell you, what these 
poor creatures have to suffer. They come to you exhausted 
with long travel in close cars, faint with hunger, and 
parched with thirst. Already bruised and wounded by the 
trampling hoofs and sharp horns of their fellow-captives, 
by the heavy cudgels of drovers, and the teeth of worrying 
dogs, they lift their weak, imploring eyes to you in dumb 
entreaty for a little food, drink, and shelter, a little kindly 
treatment, a brief respite from terror, pain, and anguish, 
before their harmless lives shall end. Do not slaughter 
them in presence of oneanother! Alas, their silent prayer 
is allin vain! They snuff the blood-tainted air, and grow 
unruly in their flight. A shower of kicks and blows assails 





ation, and this in its broadest significance. Catholic and 


them. Their horns are broken, their eyes are knocked 


be less nerciful than the profession of a surgeon, unless 
the buther himself chooses to make it a cruel and degrad- 
ing om, as we too often see it now. And when these 
innoemt creatures have expired in torment, is your respon- 
sibilitt regarding them at an end? Not so! That fevered, 
taintd, poisonous meat, beaten almost to a jelly, and foul 
with fathering sores and ulcers, is exposed in the city 
marktts forsale. Disease and death may follow close upon 
its us; a grave may open suddenly in many a happy home. 
Can ou lay your hands upon your hearts, and say that you 
havehad no share in digging it?” 

He hen adduces considerations addressed to their 
selfinterest, which may move where the higher 
moives fail. The appeal is to be printed in En- 
glih and German, and widely circulated among 
the class to whom it is addressed. 


—The little Church Weekly which St. Peter 
ireverently calls a “ ritualistic tom-tit,”’ makes the 
folowing tremendous declaration : 

‘We hold that any man who deliberately denies toS. Mary 

the title, ‘ Theotokos,’ falls under the condemnation of the 
Gmeral Council of Ephesus, and is justly to be accounted 
afotlower of Nestorius.” 
Ii is hardly conceivable that any man could ‘“ de- 
lberately’”’ be guilty of the enormity here specified ; 
lut, for ourselves, the way of duty and of safety is 
dear. We desire to place ourselves early upon the 
record as ready to acknowledge Saint Mary to be 
he very theotokos-est of the human race. “If this 
court knows herself,’”’ she is not going to ‘ fall un- 
ler the condemnation” of General What’s-his- 
aame, nor be ‘“‘accounted a follower’ of any old 
fellow who as been outvoted in a Council, and ta- 
booed by the regular faculty. 


—The various religious papers—our own among 
the number—have been teeming of late with appeals 
from Mrs. Emily Gould, of Rome, in behalf of in- 
cipient efforts for the brooding and training of the 
“wee ones” of the new Italy. It is almost absurd 
to proffer to American readers an endorsement of 
the character and labors of this energetic woman; 
for so general and so genial have been for many 
years the hospitalities of herself and the good Doc- 
tor, her husband, to all American sojourners in the 
Holy City, that she is widely known and appreci- 
ated in every part of this country. Nevertheless, 
we but follow a spontaneous impulse in assuring the 
many who feel desirous of aiding a cause which 
challenges the interest of all Christendom at this 
time, that there is no channel through which their 
contributions will more surely flow, wisely and 
safely directed, to the object for which they are de- 
signed, than the agency of this active and most ex- 
cellent lady. 


—Another fresh little oasis of charity in the 
great desert of denominational animosity. The 
Rev. Thomas Quinn, who was Roman Catholic 
Chaplain of the Ist Regiment Rhode Island - Vol- 
unteers during the war, died recently at Providence, 
R.I. His friend, the Rev. Augustus Woodbury, 
Protestant Chaplain of the same regiment, writes of 
him to the Rev. Father Hughes, Brooklyn: 





“During my connection with Father Quinn, I learned to 
esteem him very highly for his intellectual ability, his 
cheerful good nature under many urfavorable circum- 
stances, his loyalty and courage, and fidelity in scenes of 
danger. His serviees were invaluable in cases of sickness, 
and the poor fellows in the hospital spoke very gratefully 
of his unswerving kindness and generous self-denial. A 
whole-hearted, unselfish, Christian man !”’ 


—A Methodist paper bids us “mark the man 
who does not believe in a personal devil, and see 
whether he is aman much restrained by the fear of 
God.” Whereupon the Golden Age declares that 
“the men who need a personal devilto kick and 
toss and terrify them into the performance of duty, 
are utterly untrustworthy, and equal to any weak- 
ness and wicknedness.” Surely this style of close 
reasoning ought to settle the weighty question in 
one way or the other. But which way ? 





FROM THE ATLANTIC. 
AT SEA, STEAMER “ OCEANIC,” } 
August, 1871. pied | 

ar kind of weather this will find you in 

when it reaches you in the middle of Sep- 
tember, [ know not; but it is safe to count upon 
dog-days even murkier and more dogged than those 
in which I left you on the 19th of this month. As 
for me—let me refresh your spirit with a breath of 
this fine strong ocean-breeze, and sprinkle your hot 
and dusty brow, Mr. Editor, with a dash of the 
spray from this salt-sea foam. I know your weak- 
ness for the country. The Christian Union has ere 
now sparkled with gleeful descriptions of mountain 
and river and’ wood and field, the editorial columns 
and the contributors’ articles showing quite a 
unanimity, from commander-in-chief through staff 
and line, on the superiority of country life over the 
town. But whether you are ruralizing in vacation 
in small, hot country houses, and vast, crowded 
caravansaries, or still doing your steady devoir in 
town by day, and rattling and racketing through 
whirling clouds of smoke, dust and railway cinders 
to your sweet suburban retreat by night, it makes 
no difference ; I claim now a clear advantage. 
Forced into a flying trip to Paris, I left New York 
all aglow with the summer sun, and in twenty-four 
hours had shivered out of summer elothing; and 
now cased in merinos and winter habiliments 
generally, with a stout overcoat buttoned outside 
of all, I find delight in vigorously tramping the 
deck for miles and miles, day after day; the lassi- 
tude of August has disappeared ; I can’t make my 
lungs big enovgh to satisfy my craving for this 
superb air. The weather is perfect—save that the 
wind will blow from the wrong direction, and gives 
us little or no help on our way. The sense of free- 
dom, of largeness, of unconfined amplitude, seems 
to descend from this boundless expanse of sea and 
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sky and to permeate every nerve, and leap through 
every vein and artery, giving a delight of mere 
existence, which it is simply impossible to describe. 
I have sailed miles enough by sea to belt the round 
globe, but I never before saw such a marvelous 
succession of beautiful days, nor such infinite and 
endless varieties of beauty in the heavens above 
and the waters under the—ship, for terra firma has 
been but a memory and a hope to us now, for some 
time. Nor have I ever before found se steady and 
agreeable a vessel; for screw steamers usually 
manage to combine the pitch and the roll together 
into a kind of extended duplex, helical curve, a 
sort of infinitely involved figure-of-eight (words 
don’t show it,—put in the *“ 8”) which either cork- 
screws & man’s most reserved and interior sensa- 
tions out of him in short order, or proves him to be 
born to the sea. The ‘‘ Great Eastern,” to besure, is 
as ‘“‘ steady as a church,” nothing short of a tornado 
disturbs her equilibrium ; but of all ordinary 
vessels this ‘‘ Oceanic’? certainly deserves the 
palm. 

I have been interested in various ingenious and 
new applications of common sense to her construc- 
tion, which I think really worth mention. For in- 
stance, instead of having the eating-saloon in the 
stern of the vessel, where the motion is most felt, 
and flanked by “state-rooms” (as we Americans 
very comically call the little seven-by-nine cabins 
for sleeping) at that, the saloon is as near the center 
of the vessel as it can be put, and occupies the 
entire width of the ship, with ports opening to the 
light and air on each side. One can really find an 
appetite in such a place. So with the sleeping- 
rooms, they are well amidships, just back of the 
saloon. The four huge masts hold fourteen sails, 
and as each mast is provided with a small donkey 
steam-engine to raise the heavy yards, the sails are 
used on every available occasion. Donkey engines 
also raise ashes from the fire-room, luggage and 
cargo from the hold, and the anchors from the 
bottom of the harbor, pull in the hawsers and 
mooring ropes, take off and put on the 
heavy hatches—and in short do everything that 
steam can readily be made to do to save human 
labor. Even the steering is done by steam. 
Instead of seeing two or three men at an enor- 
mous wheel, tugging and straining, one notices a 
single man, easily, almost with a finger, managing a 
small wheel, which turns the huge steamer to the 
rightor left in the heaviest weather. The wheel 
simply governs the application of steam to the 
vessel’s helm, and the steam does the work; 
very much as in the great organ of Plymouth 
Church, in some of the complicated stop-combina- 
tions, where the mere manual labor of pressing 
down the keys which draw the long concatenation 
of levers would be very severe, the organist can 
bring into play an attachment by which each valve 
is acted on by a little pneumatic engine, and the 
key-board action simply applies the compressed 
air to one or another series of valves—the engine 
does the work, the man directs it. This, you see, is 
good sense. Another improvement will be blessed 
by sea-sick folk (for, of course, we had some motion, 
quite lively during some days of head winds, and 
there were a few (w) retched mortals on board— 
though, happily, your correspondent was not of 
them.) On the wall, at the side of each berth, just 
where the hand will naturally reach it, is a small 
button, which being pressed sounds an electric bell 
in the steward’s department. So we heard no dismal 
and despairing moans for the “ stewah’d ;’”’ no sten- 
torian, Anglican lungs, bellowing *‘Stchuarrd !”’ no 
impatiert, irritable cries of “Stoord!’’ For that 
word seems to have as many varieties of pronuncia- 
tion as there ave localities represented by travelers. 
It affords quite an opportunity, indeed, to any one 
who enjoys watching people and quietly studying 
character, to see how not only different national- 
ities crop out in the utterance of this word (and at 
the table, and about the ship, quite as much as 
from the recesses of the state-rooms) but even per- 
sonal dispositions, and not to put too fine a’ point 
on it, the varying moods and conditions of 
each individual may be closely guessed at by 
this shibboleth. This, I take it, is, first, because 
the services of the stewards, in one capacity or 
another, constituting the one topic in which the 
necessities and desires of the ship’s company are 
more united than any other, they come together 
there and afford chance of comparison ; and then, 
the mode of treating servants is, all over the world, 
the simplest test of disposition and breeding. 


But I must not wander into speculations. You 

have no room for them if I adhere also to my idea 
of giving you a sketch or two of what I see and 
hear during my little trip. What I may happen 
to think, is of less consequence; but any one ought 
to be able to learn an occasional fact that will be 
of interest to a great many people. A serial account 
of the whole voyage would be an oft told tale. I 
spare you descriptions of the blue heavens and the 
bluer seas ; the rolling waves, flashing into intense 
and dazzling whiteness at the crest, and on the 
sunny side of the ship whipped off by the wind 
into exquisite clouds of rainbow spray ; the boiling 
wake, lashed by the huge 18-foot screw into a whirl- 
pool of foam, and, like the Niagara rapids, opening 
to the yellow sunlight and showing a thousand 
shifting shades from green to purple; the birds 
that day after day, the whole passage over, have 
flashed their wings at us and disappeared; the 
whales, spouting and diving into the depths; the 
porpoises, rolling and tumbling and playing leap- 
frogin a race with the ship; the delicate little 
nautilus-shells that floated by, their fairy sails 
trimmed to catch the breeze; the gayety of the 
ship’s passengers, with evening concerts, recita- 
tions, readings, and all sorts of jollity—it was all 
delightful, but will not bear detailed account. 
Since I began to write, we have come within sight 
of land and the voyage is over. We touched at 
Queenstown the evening of the ninth day, and 
Liverpool will be reached at the close of the tenth. 
We have had “ gentle seas and a happy voyage,” 
God be thanked}; and now for merry England, and 
la belle France! J.R.H. 
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KIT CARSON. 

HE Chicago Times has an indignant article, 
signed “El Mariposo,” upon a poem pub- 
lished in England by Mr. Joaquin Miller, who is 
charged with misrepresenting therein the “ mod- 
est, earnest, refined simplicity” of the hero whose 
name stands at the head of this article, and sub- 
stituting for him a “frenzied and licentious ruf- 
fian.” The following are some extracts from the 
protest : 


Carson was a man cleanly of mind, body, and 


speech, and by no manner of meansa border ruffian. 


He had no gift of swearing. The only oath I ever 


heard him use, was that of William the Conqueror, 
which I had once read him out of a stray volume of 
“Tristram Shandy.’’ On this occasion he drew a 
jong single-barreled pistol (old Constable’s make), 
which Fremont had given me, and I to Kit, for we 
had no “ gold-mounted Colt’s true companions for 
years,’ in those simple-minded days; and withslow, 
deadly speech, which carried the sense of imminent 
mischief in it, said to one who was in the act of a 
cowardly wrong to a sick man: 

“Sergeant, drop that knife, or ‘by the splendor of 
God,’ 1’) blow your heart out.”’ 

He had net the advantages of education, but was 
wise as the beaver, and of great dignity and simplic- 
ity of character, and not given to the least vul- 
garity of thought or expression, nor would he toler- 
ate it in those about him. 

It is not enough that this ‘‘meter ballad-monger”’ 
has talked of a man of whom he evidently could 
have known nothing, but he has made this king of 
the mountains as absurd as the ring-master of a 
cireus, with his “‘catenas red and spangled with 
gold,” and his “red silk serapes” and “ gold-mount- 
ed pistols ;’’ and he has caricatured in the person of 
his hero, a wonderfully remarkable class of men, 
who have passed away before the advance of civili- 
zation, and left only a dim shadow of their renown 
behind them. It is not enough that he puts into the 
mouth of a calm, dignified, sweet nature, such 
words of bosh as would make a love-sick and idiotic 
ape quite ashamed of himself, but he slanders a 
character as ehivalrous as that of a knight of ro- 
mance, by making him escape on his lady love’s 
horse from a danger in which she is left to perish. 

* * * * “ * * By * * 

Dear old Kit! Not such as this poet painted you 
do I recall the man I loved. Looking back through 
the misty years, I see a man, Tasso—if you had 
lived in an earlier age—would have placed by the 
side of Godfrey, and made the companion of Tan- 
erede and Rinaldo. A man, pure, very pure in his 
nature—not given to lustful ways, but calm, serious 
and sweet of temper; a man of very moderate stat- 
ure, but broad fronted and elastic, yet by no means 
robust of frame, though gifted with immense endu- 
rance and nerves of steel. A head quite remarkable 
for its full size and very noble forehead; quiet, 
thoughtful blue eyes and yellow hair; a firm, strong 
jaw and a face somewhat dished, like an Arab 
horse, that made a man who had never seen him be- 
fore, look at him with the thought that he would 
**do totie to;’’ arms rather long, and thin 'strong 
flanks, with slightly bandy legs. This was the out- 
ward shape which enclosed a spirit as high and dar- 
ng and as noble as ever tenanted the body of a man. 
No man this to take his woman's horse, because it 
was faster than his own, and leave her to a prairie 

fire while he galloped off to twaddle, in tumid bosh, 
over “her marvelous eyes.’”’ Oh, Kit, my heart 
beats quicker, even now, old fellow, when I think 
of the tame twenty-five years ago, when I lay on the 
burning sands of the great desert, under a mesquite 
bush, where you had, tenderly as a woman would 
have put her first-born, laid me, sore from wounds 
and fever, on your only blanket. I see the dim lake 
of waterless mirage. 1 see the moving sands ripple 
with the faint, hot breeze around us, and break 
upon our scattered saddles. I see the poor mules 
famishing of thirst, with their tucked flanks and 
dim eyes, and hear their sad and plaintive cry go 
up out of the wilderness for help. I see the men 
dogged, resolute, or despondent, standing around 
or seeking such shelter as a saddle-blanket over a 
gun-stick or withered sage bush would afford, and 
then under that sun of flame and on those burning 
sands without a thought of ever seeing water again, 
you poured upon my fevered lips the last drop in 
eamp from your canteen. Oh, Kit! I think again 
of afterward on the bloody Gila, where we fought 
all night and traveled all day, with each man his 
bit of mule meat, and no other food, and when, I, so 
worn from a hurt, could go no further, begged you 
to leave me there and save yourself ; I see you lean- 
ing on that,old Hawkin’s gun of yours (mine now), 
and looking out of those clear blue eyes at me with 
a surprised reproach, as one who takes an insult 
from a friend. And I remember when we lay side 
by side on a bloody battlefield all night, when you 
mourned like a woman, and would not be comfort- 
ed; not for those who had fallen, but for the sad 
hearts of women at home when the tale would be 
told. And I remember another night we passed 
side by side, in the midst of an enemy’s camp, where 
discovery was death, and where you would not take 
a mean advantage of a sleeping foe. 

Aud I recall how you avenged the death of the 
Delaware on the Klamath, with a quick and somber 
vengeance. Then you were with Fremont, and af- 
terward at the solitary desert spring of Archillette, 
when you all stood around shocked at the horrid 
spectacle of slaughter which met your eyes—a whole 
family done to sudden death by Indians. Fremont 
asked, ** Who will follow the wretches and strike 
them in their camp?’ It was you, old Kit, and 
Alexis Godey, who took the trail. A long and weary 
hundred and twenty miles you followed that bloody 
band. You two attacked, in broad daylight, a hun- 
dred, killed many, for which you brought our grizz- 
ly mountain vouchers back, and recovered every 
stolen horse for the sole survivor, a little boy—and 
this you did in pity for the women who had been 
slain. And out of such a man the poet has made 
the libidinous monkey of his story. 

Ob, wise of counsel, strong of arm, brave of heart, 


and gentle of nature, how bitterly have you been 





The Household. — 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 








F all the needless discomforts common'to 
boarding-houses and hotels, we know of nme 

so truly inexcusable, nor which subtracts me 
from one’s enjoyment, than the use of bad bit- 
ter for cooking purposes. When placed on tie 
table in the butter-dish, if found to be imperfect, ¢ 
quite unpalatable, the butter can easily be rejectet. 
To eat good bread without butter, or if the bread 5 
unsatisfactory, a fine, mealy potato with a litth 
salt, is by no means the greatest hardship that yor 
may be subjected to. But imagine yourself seated 
at the table, and a large dish of fresh peas, green 


makers will soon be taught the necessity of greater 
carfulness in their dairies. 

Fad butter is entirely a needless discomfort. The 
fault begins, of course, with the manufacturers. 
They have no excuse, as a general thing. Onceina 
great while, there may bea reason for a few pounds 
of poor butter in the dairy, which, though it should 
bea source of regret, is not necessarily a disgrace.: 
Sickness in the family may sometimes compel the 
overtaxed housekeeper to neglect the dairy, or 
leave it for a short time in incompetent hands, 
who, either indolently or ignorantly, fail to give the 
milk-pans a thorough scalding, or leave the cream 
too long on the milk, and too long unchurned; who 
do not understand salting or working over the but- 
ter; but in such cases, no one with any self-respect 
will allow the butter to leave their own house. If 
atall usable, they will sooner submit to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of using it for their own food ; 
or put it at once into the only place where poor 
butter has any right to be—the soap-grease pot; 
anything rather than do themselves the discredit, 





and tender, brought in. You have been hoping, al- 
most impatiently, to see them each day, and now 
what a feast is yours, in anticipation. You can 
hardly wait till the soup is removed. Visions of 
the splendid peas, of sweet and delicious flavor, 
which you used to eat at your father’s table, are 
floating before you, and tender remembrances of 
the dear hand that then so deftly ministered to your 
childish appetite are rising, until you are fast verg- 
ing toward sentimentality, when your turn comes 
to be helped. These peas are the first real country 
peas, picked right from the vines, you have tasted 
since your home was established in the city, and 
you eagerly bid farewell to sentiment, and address 
yourself to the full enjoyment of visible, tangible 
things. How you would like to take a real big 
mouthful in a child-like manner! But you control 
your eagerness, and, lady-like, demurely carry the 
spoon to the mouth. Oh horrors! Have you forti- 
tude and self-possession sufficient to enable you to 
swallow that detestable morsel? Politeness, and 
unwillingness to exhibit your disgust to others at 
the table, control you. Witha shuddering gulp you 
swallow; but hold your breath till you snatcha 
piece of bread or a mouthful of water to send after, 
with some faint hope of removing the vile taste. 
What is it that so disturbs you? Rancid butter! 
Is there anything, any taste, more revolting and 
abominable? That delicious dish of peas spoiled, 
irretrievably, by a spoonful of the nauseous com- 
pound, manufactured by careless dairy women, and 
bought by easily-gulled grocers, or by those per- 
sons possessed of india-rubber consciences, capable 
of stretching to any imaginable length, who will 
sell this abomination for good butter. Or it may be 
some sharp, managing landlady has bought it, 
knowing its bad character, for economical reasons. 
Her boarders will not eat very heartily of any 
dish that is flavoredwith such butter, and yet they 
will be compelled to eat something, even if distaste- 
ful. We know such ideas of economy—not honesty— 
are common; but boarders are very foolish who 
submit to this imposition. If they choose, they can 
easily teach such unscrupulous managers that being 
‘penny wise and pound foolish,’’ in the long run, 
will not secure prosperity. 

But you will try to judge charitably. Perhaps 
this was a mistake; and it may be that only the 
peas have suffered. You will try to look cheerful 
and satisfied, and turn to the nice piece of broiled 
chicken on your plate. Alas! Alas! Juicy and 
tender, broiled just right, to a perfect brown, but 
all destroyed by this miserably rancid butter! 
“The offense is rank. It smells to heaven!’? What 
can you do? Where turn?, Beets, beans, suc- 
cotash—that dish to which, with green peas, you 
swore allegiance in early childhood, and have faith- 
fully kept the vow—all destroyed by this most vil- 
lainous compound. You nibble at a bit of bread or 
piece of potato, and try to wait patiently till the 
dessert is brought in, for you see no alternative but 
to make that your principal meal. You wonder if 
others are as uncomfortable, but conscious of the 
intense disgust your face may exhibit, fear to look 
boldly around. 

Well, there isa balm for almost every woe, and 
here comes the dessert; it may bring healing for 
your wounded feelings. What a delicious-looking 
apple-dumpling! Thisatones! ,Will you take wine- 
sauce or hard-sauce? You don’t like wine-sauce— 
but the butter in the hard-sauce—dare you venture? 
Why, surely no one will risk such butter as the 
vegetables were seasoned with, in a delicate sauce! 
But one taste is sufficient to show you that you have 
not yet fathomed the depths of economical au- 
dacity. You put back your plate, and try a bit 
of pie. Even into the pastry the enemy has found 
entrance. 

But you say, ‘‘ What is one todo? The rooms are 
engaged for a month, and I must stay the limited 
time or forfeit the price of the rooms, and that I 
eannot afford to do; yet I shall surely starve. I 
hardly feel that I can eat a meal without butter. 
The table butter is not so intolerable as that used 
in cooking, but even that is all Icanendure. What 
can I do?” Will it not be better economy to leave at 
once, and lose the rent of your rooms, rather than 
stay and starve a month, or attempt to “fill the 
achiug void’ by that which may derange your 
stomach, and induce fever, dyspepsia, or other 
sickness, which will cost, in doctors’ bills, ten times 
the price of your rooms to eradicate? 

This great evil will never be remedied while those 
who board, either regularly or only for a few weeks 
in the summer, continue to “‘ put up” with this dis- 
comfort as one of the ills of life which must be 
borne. Let it be once fully understood that all 
boarders—all who frequent fashionable resorts—are 
fixed in their determination to endure this cruel 
imposition no longer; and that as soon as they find 
poor butter isa part of the regular diet, and good 
butter only an occasional luxury, they will at once 
leave; and we think the hotels and boarding- 
houses will soon find means to procurea good article. 
Let this class of purchasers alone refuse to buy any 
but the best, and the large number of poor butter- 





aud their customers the injustice, of sending it into 
the market. That is a species of meanness that 
should be considered unpardonable; and just as 
soon as the grocer learns tbat his customers will 
mot, under any consideration, buy poor butter of 
him, and the dairy-men understand that the grocer 
will not look at any but the very best, this mischief 
vill be rooted out, ‘the plague be stayed’’; poor 
yutter-makers will find their occupation gone, and 
bave the field to more conscientious and more com- 
yetent manufacturers; or at once, from self-in- 
trest, if not from self-respect, resolutely set about 
scuring instruction, and learn the only way to 
nake good butter. This is easily done; care, neat- 
Ipss, and good judgment are all that is requisite after 
tle mode of operation is understood, and the pre- 
lininary steps are simple and easily taken. Itis a 
uarvel that this nuisance has been so long toler- 
ated. It is just as easy to make good butter as 
pwr. The same routine is needed, to make butter 
good or bad. It is simply want of neatness, or 
deliciency of judgment, that fills our markets with 
a niserable preparation that is only fit for the pigs. 

Tirst, take care that your cows are not allowed 
foed that will affect the taste of the milk—such as 
tulips, cabbage, or onions,—then the cows’ bags, 
and the milkers’ hands, must be washed perfectly 
clean before beginning to milk; any dirt or bad 
flavor from the cow’s bag, or the hands, that may 
find its way into the milk pail, will taint the milk, 
ani injure the flavor of the butter; for it should be 
borne in mind, constantly, that there is nothing 
that receives any foreign taste so readily as butter. 

Next, all the utensils, pails, strainers, pans, 
skimmers, churn, butter-bowl and ladles, must be 
Kept as sweet and clean as scalding water, and a 
hotsun can make them. The cream, even in the 
coldest weather, must not be allowed to remain on 
the pans over thirty-six hours, and in warm weather 
even less. In hot days remove the cream as soon as 
the milk begins to sour—none will rise after the 
milk changes. Although it will, of course, become 
thicker by souring, it does not follow that it will 
be any better; on the contrary, every moment 
the cream is leit on sour milk takes from the sweet- 
ness and purity of the butter. In churning, the 
motion should be even, not too rapid, and when 
gathered, the butter must be well worked over and 
salted, and set on the ice, or in a place 80 cool that 
it will soon harden, and keep so; but be sure that 
no meat, fish, fruit or vegetables are put in the milk 
room or cellar—nothing from which the milk or 
butter will contract any taste. It will require a 
second salting the next morning, to remove what 
buttermilk may be left from the first working. 
One of the great merits of the Blanchard churn is 
the facility with which the buttermilk can be freed 
from the butter, as the less manipulation the 
better for the butter, provided you secure entire 
freedom from buttermilk. 

Many put in a little salt-peter, to make the butter 
hard and firm—a bad practice, we think, not only 
because it givesa slightly unpleasant taste to the 
butter; but also because it may prove injurious to 
the consumer. A butter-pail or pot, perfectly 
sweet, should be well rubbed with salt, and the 
butter be packed in it, and well pounded down, so 
as to leave no air-holes; then cover the butter an 
inch deep with brine strong enough to bear up an 
egg, and putto the brine two table-spoonfuls of 
pulverized salt-peter. This will help to keep the 
butter sweet and hard; and, used in the brine, will 
neither impart any acrid taste to the butter, nor be 
in the least degree unhealthful. 

These rules strictly followed by our dairy-women, 
we are confident that there will be no com- 
plaints of bad butter, but the comfort and happiness 
of the consumers be greatly increased, and the 
labor of the butter makers in nowise augmented 
thereby. 

We lately saw a receipt for keeping dairy utensils 
pure and sweet, which we mean to try, as we think 
it cannot but be advantageous. Keep close by the 
table on which the milk things are washed “a 
small tub or a hogshead, according to the size of 
your dairy. In this, slack some good quick-lime, 
enough to make a thin white wash ; fill with water, 
cover closely to keep out dirt and dust. The lime 
will settle, leaving a saturated solution of lime- 
water over it, as clear as spring water. Wash the 
utensils as usual; then dip each article into the 
eask of lime-water, giving them a quick turn, so 
that every part shall be immersed in the lime-water, 
then set them up to drain and dry, and the purifi- 
cation is complete.”” We presume in the case of a 
churn, cheese-tub, cheese-press, or other large 
article, that pouring the lime-water over it will 
auswer the purpose just as well, though using the 
lime-water up sooner than by dipping into the cask. 


The limein the clear water instantly neutralizes 
the acidity of the milk which may yet remain in the 
cracks or seams of the milk vessels. The lime keeps 
the water pure all summer, and the waste and 
evaporation may be made up by adding clear water 
when needed, as the lime settled at the bottom will 





keep up the strength of the saturated solution. 


CAPTAIN HUCKLEBERRY. 


APTAIN HUCKLEBERRY is not a member 
of our household—I rather wish he was—but 
is the property of a family connected with ours. 
You probably thought when you read his name 
at the head of this sketch, that the Captain was a 
military gentleman—perhaps one who served with 
honor in the late war of the Rebellion; or it may 
be, a hero of the war of 1812; or, possibly, a vene- 
rable survivor of the Revolutionary struggle. But 
since I have alluded to him as “ property,’’ you must 
have seen that you are mistaken. And you are; for 
indeed it is no man at all that I am speaking of, but 
simply a little Scotch terrier. 
And his name is not Captain Huckleberry either. 
They call him so because his small, round, shining, 
black eyes look so much like two huckleberries. 
His true name is Dixie. He was given to the family 
where he now lives about the time that the tune of 
‘*Dixie” began to be so much sung; and the first 
time he heard it, he set up a whining, dismal, and 
touching accompaniment, which seemed thence- 
forth to identify him with the tune, so that he 
was named for it, and ever since has been known as 
Dixie in all the country around about his home. 
A love of music is one of Dixie’s faults or merits 
—I am sure I don’t know which you ought to call it. 
When Jeffy—that is the young lady to whom he was 
given—plays on the piano, he sings, he whines, he 
cries, he howls, he is ready to go frantic with emo- 
tion; if he dared, he would even jump up and 
dance on the keys. 

And that reminds me of another of his likings. 
Never a born ballet-girl was more fond of dancing 
than he. The mistress of the house, Grandmother 
Neally, will hum the tune of the “ Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe” in such a spirited style as no one but a fine, 
old-fashioned dancer can do, whereupon Dixie im- 
mediately comes forward, and presents his fore 
paws to her for a partner. He does it as much like 
a polite gentleman in a ball-room as it is possible for 
a dog todo. The misfortune of not being able to 
perform much pedestrian service on two legs is a 
disadvantage which he appreciates. He does the 
best he can under the circumstances, and will stand 
perfectly erect on his hind feet, waiting to balance 
and caper as soon as the old lady is ready to begin. 
And then he will advance and go back, and bow, 
and mince, and shuffle, with such nimble motion, 
with such a grotesque air, and with such a perch of 
his head, that the lookers-on are convulsed with 
laughter. 

He is a preternaturally bright little imp, and as 
vicious, it seems to me, as he is bright. But the 
ladies with whom he lives don’t call his pranks by 
any such odious name. They think everything he 
does is shrewd, and smart, and pretty. But you can 
judge for yourselves when I tell you of some of his 
doings. For instance, they say that he is extrava- 
gantly fond of flowers; but this is how he manifests 
it: He takes a leisurely walk along the gravel paths 
of the garden, diligently looking at the most bril- 
liant and the rarest flowers, showing an intense ad- 
miration for the costliest tulips, which his mistress 
sees, and, suspecting mischief, cries out, ** Don’t 
you touch them, Dix.’’ The moment the words 
have left her mouth, the unprincipled creature 
makes a quick dive at the stateliest flower of them 
all, the one whose opening has been most anxiously 
waited for, and takes it off ina twinkling. And so 
on, down the whole gorgeous border, this irrepres- 
sible dog snaps off every tulip that is of any value 
before a hand can stop him. But the family have 
become so accustomed to all these willful ways that 
they long ago became tolerably reconciled to them. 
When he first came among them, however, they 
could not tolerate such actions. He made so much 
trouble, and did so much mischief, that Grand- 
mother Neally privately made up her mind to get 
rid of him, by giving him away to somebody who 
could bear with bis destructive tricks. 

As he had been sent as a present to her house, she 
could not very well have him killed; and besides, 
it did seem a pity to quench such a vivacious spirit 
as that of the Captain forever. But to live in the 
same house with him seemed next to impossible. If 
there had been any men or boys in the household, 
so that the restless dog could have gone off with 
them, and had some chance of an out-of-door life, 
he might have had opportunity to dispose of his 
superfluous mischief. But as there were only ladies 
and one little girl there, and they kept him pretty 
close in doors, in their fear lest he should get lost— 
for, much as he worried them, they could not allow 
him out of their sight—he had nothing in the world 
to do but make all the trouble he possibly could. 


And how he did seem to enjoy it! He knew that 
he had the advantage and he meant to keepit. He 
abstracted things and hid them, nobody knew 
where. If a boy had done it, these excellent ladies 
would have called it stealing; but as it was Dix, 
they gave it the name of a cunning trick. A serious 
inconvenience, however, it certainly was. It was 
by no means pleasant to be unable to find a news- 
paper which you had just laid down, or the thimble 
needful to you in sewing, or the spectacles 80 es- 
sential to failing eyesight. Yet all these, and many 
other articles, did the indulged fellow secrete in the 
most unlikely places. When little Jeffy was ready 
to dress herself in the morning, there were no shoes 
for her to put on, and lucky indeed was the child if 
she could find the stockings she took off the night 
before; for that piece of roguery, Dixie, who al- 
ways had the range of the whole house, had con- 
trived to purloin them, and in some way, best known 
to himself, get out and bury them. 


Certainly, no orderly or prudent household 
would be willing to put up with such things 
for any length of time; therefore, Grandmother 
decided upon a course of action, and, like the wise 
woman that she was, kept it to herself. Captain 
Huckleberry was no longer to remain in her house. 
So one day he was missing. In fact the old lady had 
sent him to an adjoining town, as a gift to her 
friend, Mrs. Happan, who had perhaps a better 
faculty for keeping a way ward dog in subjection. 





At all events, he was quite welcome to her new 
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mistress, and might, under her judicious manage- 
ment, have become a respectful and obedient dog; 
but what his behaviour would have been can never 
be known, because a singular accident befell him, 
by which he was removed from his new abode, and 
whereby he nearly became lost to history forever. 

There came along one day, through the village 
where Mrs. Happan lived, a tin-peddler, on his semi- 
annual tour to collect old rags, worn-out rubbers, 
broken glass, bits of pasteboard, newspapers, cast- 
off iron, dilapidated brass kettles, damaged block 
tinware, melted pewter, and such like trumpery, 
which accumulates even in the best-managed houses. 
Before that lady’s back door he drew up his ver- 
milion-colored cart, with its stacks of corn brooms 
and mop-handles: its wooden bowls and trays; 
its corn-poppers bristling out in every direction ; 
its wire sieves, tucked in here and there; kettles 
swinging underneath ; and the rack behind weighed 
down with monstrous hempen bags, stuffed so full 
of rags that they burst out at every hole and flaunt- 
ed like dingy streamers in the wind. 

The women of the house came out to traffic; and, 
of course, With them came Captain Huckleberry, 
who was of an inquiring mind, and who, never hav- 
ing seen much of the great world, evidently thought 
this an uncommon opportunity. So while the wo- 
men ran hither and thither, to collect the rubbish 
which they were only too glad to get out of the 
house, and which the peddler was glad enough to 
take at his own price, giving in exchange, also at 
his own price, articles from his cart, the Captain 
eurled himself up in a corner and watched. 

Truly here was a glimpse of the gay, great world 
indeed—the bright, red cart and the shining tins were 
enough to dazzle even his bright eyes; pans, and 
colanders, and pails; dippers, and skimmers, and 
basins; tea-pots, coffee-urns, and strainers; nut- 
meg-graters, sugar-scoops, and rattles; milk-cans, 
wine measures, tea-cannisters, egg-beaters, soup- 
ladles, waterivg-pots; fish-horns, sausage-fillers, 
candlesticks; and dippers of every style and size; 
big dippers, little dippers, long-handled dippers, 
short-handled dippers! Oh, what a sight! How 
fine itall was! How silver-bright the things shone 
in the sun! What splendor, what riches to the 
Captain’s delighted eyes! What could be grander ? 
Aud could there be a more favored doggie than he, 
to sit and see all this delightful show ? 

He ventured nearer and nearer, and then what 
happened, in the general confusion of transferring 
the rags from Mrs, Happan’s bags to the peddler’s 
bags, no one saw. But when the man was gone, lo! 
it was discovered that the dog was gone too. Of 
course, they said that the man had stolen him; be- 
cause, as I have forgotten to tell you, the Captain 
was a very funny-looking little fellow, that any- 
body would be likely to fancy until they became 
better acquainted with his destructive ways. He 
was so small then that you could almost hide him 
under a two-quart measure, shaggy as a snarl of 
tow, and his head was the largest part of him. 
Then there were his little, black nose, and his round, 
shining, huckleberry eyes, and his curly tail! He 
has grown now to be as shapely and pretty as any 
Scotch terrier can be; but at that time it was 
“the day of small things’? with him. He was odd- 
looking, and yellow and homely; only those sharp, 

black eyes had such a knowing, shrewd, bright look 
that they made him attractive in spite of his disad- 
vantages. 

But the peddler had not stolen him. It was 
the Captain’s own curiosity which had nearly been 
the means of his destruction. For, venturing too 
near the scene of action, he had poked his nose, un- 
observed, into one of the capacious bags, just as the 
big hand of the tin-manu was in the act of cramming 
in the last handful. And in went the poor Captain, 
head first, and the string was drawn tight, and the 
huge bundle hoisted to the top of the cart. There 
was no chance for him to make himself heard by 
any ery, for the dusty rags nearly stifled him at 
once; and there would soon have been anend of 
him had not the man at the next place where he 
stopped, perceived, by a movement in the bag, that 
he had some live creature within, and released the 
prisoner. 

After this adventure, he was restored to his first 
home with the Neallys, where he has remained ever 
since, and where he is still, as then, the tyrant and 
tormentor. 

He is now the special pet of one of the family in 
particular, an amiable maiden lady, of rather a ro- 
mantic turn of mind, who is known as Aunt Sophy. 
The Captain nearly worries her life out; and yet she 
waits upon him, does everything to please him, 
obeys all his whims, and is a slave to him. She is 
very much in the case of poor Charles Lamb, who 
had his friend’s dog, Dash, staying with him awhile. 
Dash found out just where his new master did not 
like to go, and also that he would always follow for 
fear of losing him; so in that particular direction 
Dash invariably went, and,Lamb as invariably fol- 
lowed, to see what became of him. In the end he 
was made so miserable by the wanderings of the 
dog, that he requested another friend to take him 
in charge. 

Aunt Sophy is of rather a timid disposition, and 
Dixie is perfectly aware of the fact. He never 
minds her; she might command, or coax, all day 
long, but not a particle of effect would it have on 
him. He knows that he is master of the situation. 
It he should take it into his head ic sit on her best 
bonnet, no urging or entreating of hers could get 
him off, until he chose to move. And much as she 
cares about him, she is as afraid of him as she would 
be of a bear. He enjoys her terror, and will snap 
and snarl at her out of pure mischief, and the pleas- 
ure it gives him to frighten her. 


There is only one way in which she can do any- 
thing with him. He is exceedingly fond of going 
off with her on errands, or to take a walk for his 
health, and the moment he sees her prepare to go 
out, he is in such a state of rapture that he can 
hardly stay in the body. He actually cannot keep 
on his feet, but dances, frisks, jumps and bounds, 
and runs round and round, as if he would tear him- 


So when this patient and much-abused wonan 
wants him to do anything, she puts on her bonret 
and shawl, and then the fierce Captain is gentle as 
any lamb. These two are great friends in spite of 
the warlike terms on which they live, and may often 
be seen abroad, on excursions of pleasure, or e1- 
rands. Assheis the only one who ever takes him 
out, she can always use the bonnet and shawl de- 
ception to bring him to terms. Of course,so shrewd 
a dog knows perfectly well that he is many times 
deceived in this way; but, as his only chance of 
going depends on her pleasure, and he thinks each 
time he sees the things put on that there is at least 
a possibility that she is going out, he at once sur- 
renders, and she can do with him as she likes. 

Occasionally in their rambles, she loses sight of 
him, and then her concern is equal to that of Lamb’s, 
who would go miles in pursuit of Dash or wait hours 
for him to return. She considers him so handsome 
and so wonderful in every respect, that she has a 
belief that everybody must want him, and that he 
is in continual danger of being stolen; and this is 
the reason why sbe keeps him such a close prisoner 
at home, except at such times as she is at leisure to 
take him out herself. 

One day a very respectable young gentleman had 
been at the house, and then taken his departure by 
the train. Soon after, the Captain was missing, 
and nobody could persuade Aunt Sophy that this 
individual, who had by no means been prepossessed 
by Dixie’s appearance, had not carried him off. She 
hastened to the depot, and gave as minute a descrip- 
tion of the gentleman’s appearance as if she had 


ber; and then, greatly to the amusement of those 
whom she inquired of, asked if they noticed whether 
the stranger had in his possession a small yellowish 
dog. Indeed, she was frequently heard inquiring 
if any one had seen or stolen him, when, as in this 
case, the rogue had only hidden out of her sight, or 
rashed off on some piece of mischief. 

Some of his habits are unaccountably queer. No 
matter how desperately hungry he may be, if Aunt 
Sophy offers him a piece of meat, he not only walks 
off as far as he can from it, but pretends not to see 
it, and appears as if highly insuited; and it takes a 
great deal of management to induce him to ac- 
cept it. 

Flattery goes a great way with him. Praise him. 
and he is as conscious of it as the vainest of vain 
girls. Tell him his eyes are handsome, and he im- 
mediately opens them as wide as possible, till they 
look more round and bright and black than ever, 
and he will cant his head over on one side and look 
so foolish and satisfied ! 

It is his favorite pastime to go every morning to 
the sleeping-rooms of the different members of the 
family, and if they do not rise on his appearance at 
the bed-side, snatch up their shoes and stockings, 
and with violent jerks, toss them up and down till 
they touch the ceiling overhead, until the luckless 
owners are obliged to start up and look after their 
property. Having succeeded by his impish and ag- 
gravating performance, the Captain is perfectly 
satisfied, and molests nothing further. 

You may wonder why any one should keep such 

a perverse and mischievous creature; but some of 
his ways are so cunning and bright that they seem 

to this household to compensate for all the evil ones. 

He looks so intelligent, and he knows so much, that 

his naughbtiness and tyranny are wholly overlooked. 

KIRKLAND. 





PERIE’S SCHOOL, 
BY LIZZIE CHESTER ATWOOD. 


OWN where the little brook sang to nodding 
willows which drooped to kiss the ripples on 
the shore, I, Experience Foster, went with rapid 
feet. Not to sit idly on the shore, and listen to the 
singing ; not to gather lilies from the stream’s sunny 
breast; but to sit with my face buried in my hands 
to shut out the sunny waves, the nodding trees and 
dancing lilies, to think with burning heart and 
throbbing temples of that day’s mortification. 
Two weeks before I had come with girlish eager- 
ness and pride to take charge for the summer and 
fall of the little school-house in district number 
nine. I had come with mighty plans for revolution 
and conquest, with my heart full of confidence as to 
my ultimate success. 
I had always, from my childhood, led in whatever 
I had undertaken. At school and at homeI must 
be first, or I would be nothing. I could not appre- 
ciate the beauty of the sentiment,— 
* Let me be stem, another be wheat ; 
Another be head, while I am the feet.”’ 
I had very seldom urged my claims to precedence; 
but it seemed to be an understood matter with my 
own brothers and sisters that Perie should be lead- 
er; and at school, where our own.family figured 
largely, it was the same. 
My father often playfully called me “ Regina” 
and “Queen Bess,” and said I was born to rule 
Such things did not tend to make me humble. | 
remember once, when I had been uncommonly 
queenly and commanding, mother raised her soft 
brown eyes to my proud ones, and said gently, ‘ Pe- 
rie, Perie, ‘He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.’ ”’ 
Well, ruling at home and reigning at school had 
made me so vain that I felt strong enough and brave 
enough for anything; so, when I was sixteen years 
old, by dint of a great deal of coaxing and a few 
tears I gained permission to attempt to teach school. 
Father had every confidence in my powers; but 
mother knew me better than I knew myself. ‘To 
govern others well,” she said, ‘‘ one must first gov- 
ern one’s self ;’’ but when father gave his consent, 
she did not withhold her own. 
So, one lovely morning in the middle of June, I 
drove away on Deacon Mason’s rockaway, carrying 
my little iron clock, hardly larger than an apple, in 
my hands, with my brown seaside hat tied under my 
chin, and my little trunk strapped on the back of 





self and everybody else to pieces. 


the earriage. 


been a police-detective on the track of a bank rob- | 


How grand I felt, and how straight I sat by the 
side ofthe bent little deacon! But he did not seem 
at allawed by my grandeur as I had meant he 
shoul€ be, but gave me a quizzical look out of his 
sharplittle eyes from under his grizzly, overhang- 
ing eyebrows, and said,— 

‘**EKrer taught before?” 

““Yos,”’ I replied; “I taught three days in the 
acad¢my when my teacher was sick; and I havea 
first trade certificate, and a Regent’s certificate.” 

**Sho,—dew tell!” said he, chasing a fly with the 
endof his whip from the back of his horse. “ Be 
yougoin’ to lick ?”’ 

“What!” I exclaimed in my most majestic way. 

“Be you goin’ to lick any ?’’ he repeated, 

“No, indeed,” I said emphatically, ‘‘I believe 
firnly in moral suasion.” 

‘Moral what?” he replied, looking at meas if I 
wee insane. 

‘Moral suasion,” I repeated condescendingly. ‘I 
donot believe in striking a child to make it obedi- 
ert. I believe in that power which by one glance 
em command armies, and hold crowds in subjection. 
Ifo not recognize the right of one person to inflict 
@rporal punishment on another.” 

Ah, Perie, Perie! if you had only practiced what 
you preached ! 

**Wasn’t you never licked?’ queried the deacon 
igain, with a sharp side glance. 

*“No,”’ I answered, my cheeks flushed indignantly. 
*I have never had even a slap in my life.” 

“Humph!”’ said he; “I should think as much. 
‘Spare the rod, and spoil the child.’ ”’ 

He relapsed into silence then; and we jogged 
slowly along for a mile without speaking a word. 
What a lovely morning it was! The road before 
us white and smooth,—the dust laid by an early 
morning shower,—was bordered on one side by green 
fields of whispering grain and rosy fields of perfum- 
ed clover. Among the trees on the other side the 
birds were holding a matinée,—blue-birds, thrushes, 
and meadow-larks; while on one branch a fiery ori- 
ole played the part of first cantatrice, warbling and 
trilling far above the rest. 

Suddenly he turned to me, and said, “Be you a 
professor ?”’ 

**No,”’ Lanswered more softly than I had spoken 
before. If he had asked me if I were a Christian, I 
should have answered differently; for I fancied,— 
poor, deluded child,—that I was on the King’s high- 
way. The winter before there had been a great deal 
of interest in our church and Sunday-school; and I 
had fancied that I was a different girl, that I was 
really trying to do God’s service, and that every act 
of mine which bore the semblance of goodness was 
done for him. And so I had stumbled along, trip- 
ping over every stone which lay in the way, catch- 
ing on many briers and thorns, and yet with uplift- 
ed head and proud heart had gone on in my own 
strength, thinking I was a Christian. 

Here again my little mother saved me from a great 
sin. She knew that I was unworthy to take the 
vows of the Church upon my lips; and so, when the 
rest of my school friends stood up to enter into cov- 
enant with God and his people, they stood without 
me. ‘“ Wait a little longer, Perie, till you are swre,” 
she had said. 

Well, at length the ten miles’ ride was done; and 
we stopped before what had originally been a long, 
low house, but which had been built out on either side 
with high wings, which gave it the appearance of an 
enormous deformed butterfly. It was marvelously 
clean and white, with shining windows and spotless 
blinds and curtains. In the doorway stood the dea- 
con’s wife,—such a comfortable-looking wife as she 
was, too! She eyed me with rather dismayed looks 
at first, but seemed more impressed than her hus- 
band. I heard her, after she had taken me into the 
next room, say to him,— 

‘** Bless the little cretur! she’s nothing but a child. 
What will she do with them rough boys ?”’ 

‘* Never you fear,” said he; “she can govern ‘em 
by a look.” 

The next day was Sunday; and at church I saw 
some of my scholars. They looked very different to 
me from other children; they were invested with a 
sort of glory because they were to be my children. 
This glory vanished before the week was over. 

Monday morning, bright and early, I arose, and 
looked out of the window at the school-house. It 
was only a short walk there from the deacon’s. I 
remember how carefully I crimped my hair, and tied 
the waves back with my prettiest blue ribbon, and 
selected a ruffled white apron with fancy pockets; 
but I forgot entirely to read my chapter; and I hur- 
ried over a very short prayer. 

There was no one there when I reached the school- 
house; so I opened the windows, set my clock in 
order, and waited for scholars. By and by I saw 
them coming down the hill and up the road,—bare- 
footed boys carrying tin-pails, large and little, some 
with sun-bonnets on their heads, the more aristo- 
cratic with shakers, and two large girls wearing 
sailor-hats and waterfalls. 

For the first week we got along very nicely, The 
children minded very well because they felt like it. 
They learned their lessons very well because I turn- 
ed them back to the beginning of everything. There 
were no quarrels among them; and I began to feel 
that I was winning laurels, and was a model teacher. 

But Monday morning of the second week, as I 
drew near the door of the school-house, I saw a 
group of boys and girls collected, clapping their 
hands, and shouting vociferously, ‘‘ Hen-fight! hen- 
fight!’ Fearing that they were tormenting some 
unhappy fowls, I hastened my steps; but what was 
my amazement as I saw, not two angry hens, but my 
two largest girls standing face to face, with their 
backs against the door-posts, glaring at each other, 
and fighting,—yes, disgracefully fighting. 

Their faces were scarlet withrage. They were not 
speaking a word, but in regular rotation were slap- 
ping each other’s arms, first one and then the other. 
By the time I reached them they had grown so ex- 
cited that they used both hands; and, when I tried 
to separate them, they both slapped me. 


Where was I now ?—I, the grand, the queenly Ex- 
perience Foster, who had never been struck in her 
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life, slapped by twoof herscholars! I could bardly 
see for a moment, I was so filled with conflicting 
emotions; but finally I rang the beil, and the chil 
dren came flocking in. 

Arabella and Amanda followed slowly, scowling 
at each other and at me, and sullenly took their 
seats. After the morning exercises were over, I told 
them to come to my desk; they didn’t move. I 
commanded them to come; they only scowled. I 
told them in my most magnificent way that, if they 
did not obey, I should expel them from the school; 
they laughed in my face; and finally, in sheer des- 
peration, I caught up my ruler, and approached 
Amanda’s desk. She did not wait for me to reach 
her, but caught her hat, rushed by me, and out of 
the door and up the hill, apron-strings and braids 
flying far out behind. But Arabella stood up with 
defiance in her face, and bade me come on. I didn’t 
come; I turned back to my seat ingloriously de- 
feated. 

This was only the beginning of troubles. If one 
sickly sheep infects a flock, I think these two must 
have infected mine doubly. It seemed as if all the 
powers of Bedlam were let loose in my school- 
room; and fivally, to crown a most disgraceful 
week, most disgracefully I had slapped my largest 
boy in the face, just as Deacon Mason was coming in 
the school-house to bring mie a letter. 

He had come up to ask some question about his 
geography lesson; and, as I turned to get a book he 
made a frightful grimace. He did not mean that I 
should see it. 

It was too much. I had endured the insults and 
uproar of the week; but this was the last straw. I 
forgot all about moral suasion; I forgot all about 
that power which can command ata glance; I for- 
got that I did not recognize the right of one person 
to inflict corporal punishment on another; I for- 
got everything but the intense impudence of that 
face; and I slapped him, leaving five angry red 
marks on his cheek. He stood perfectly aghast; 
and I was as much so, when, hearing a little laugh, 
I turned and saw the deacon standing in the door- 
way. His little black eyes were twinkling; and his 
shrewd mouth was puckered to keep from laughing 
agdin. He gave me my letter, and went right away ; 
and I, in defiance of six-hour regulations, dismissed 
my school, seized my hat, and ran. 

Ran down the green lane, crawled through the 
stump fence, and sank down in a little heap on the 
shady bank of the little brook. 

‘‘O Regina, Regina! how are the mighty fallen 
Where now was the stately Experience whose very 
word was law? Shorn of her airs and graces, she 
sobbed on the bank of the brook, her head buried in 
her hands, her heart burning with bitterness,—a 
humbled little district-school teacher. 

At first, I could only think how miserably I had 
failed, how all my valorous plans had faded away, 
how I had lowered myself in the eyes of the deacon 
and my scholars; but, as the shadows crept slowly 
down the bank, and the lilies began to cover up their 
golden hearts, quieter thoughts came,—thoughts of 
the God whose help lin my proud strength had re- 
jected, whom I had mocked by hurried prayers and 
careless thoughts, the tender, loving God who would 
have been so glad to help me. I, who bad thought 
myself his child, had thrust his strong hand from me, 
and had gone proudly forth, strong only in my own 
conceit, to fight my battles unaided. 

Wasit strange I was so utterly defeated? Thor- 
oughly humbled and wretched, I fell on my face in the 
grass, and said in my heart my first true prayer. 

‘‘Help me, dear God,—I have no right to say dea 
Father. Take my hand, and lead me, weak anv 
wretched as Iam.” 

When I went home to tea, as I went up the road, 
saw Mrs. Mason bustling up and down the piazz 
seeming very much excited; and, when she saw me 
she hurried to the gate, and caught me by the hand 
exclaiming, ‘ Bless the dear child! them cantanker 
ous young ones has been too much for you. Come 
right in, and git your tea, and never mind nothing 
about 'em or tlreir sass.” 

This unexpected sympathy was too much for me. 
My overtaxed nerves gave way: andl dropped my 
hand on her fat shoulders, and burst into tears. 

[Coneluded next week.] 
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PUZZLES. 
BCBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Composed of twenty-four letters. 

2, 11, 16, 21, 19, 14 is a young domestic animal. 

19, 14, 20, 8, 9 is a small and timid anima!. 

5, 14, 20, 1s. 6 is an agricultural implement. 

5, 7, 20, 23, 5.17 was miraculously restored to life. 

ir 2, 6% 7, 10 was acity of Ephraim. 
18, 16, 12, 5, 24. 11 was a governor of Judea. 
22, 17, 1, +" 3, 14 was a queen of Persia. 
The whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 


RIDDLE. 


I have only four letters, and mean to ensnare. 

My 2, 3, 4is to strike; my 1,3,4 isto touch; my 2, 8,1 is 
an animal; my 3, 1 is a preposition; my 1, 3, 2 is a resinous 
substance; my 4,3, 2, lis a portion; my 3, 2, 1 is ounning ; 
my 2, 3, 4, 1 is eestasy ; my 4, 3, Lisa light blow; my 3, 4,1 
is fit; my 4, 3, 2 is the original value; my 4, 2, 8, 1 is to talk 
idly; my 2, 3 you often sing. JERSEY. 

MYTHOLOGICAL DISSECTIONS. 
1. Dissect a god and find an animal. 
2. Dissect a goddess and find a bird. 
3. Dissect an animal and find the god of war. 
SQUARE WORD IN RHYME. 
’*Mid the fruit-trees’ branche: green, 
Hanging high, my first is seen ; 
While beneath my second’s shade, 
Little birds their nests a7e made ; 
Tf you’d listen to my third 
In the Komish Church they’ re heard, 
And yt last will welcome be, 
When this square word you shall see. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 6. 


Biblical Enigma.—Blessed are the pure in heart. ALLES, 
pvuey, JENNY, ADDIE BLAKESLEK, FLORA, 18OLA, ALICE 
EN 


OLA. 


ALLES, 


FLORA, 


tions.—C (r) ow; m(e) at; ca (r) t; 


di e; 
Pa (o). (o) ad; ord 


b(n) ead; c ()) ock; Co (a) t. pa 
ENNY, ADDIE BLAKESLEE, FLORA, DAPHNE BENT 
Explorations.—Cat-gut; cat-apult; cat-alpa; pins) cat- 
o’nine-tails; cat-acomb. 
2. Car-pencer; car-man; car-ver; car-twright; car-melite; 
ooreiet 5 car-ouser ; car-bineer; car-dinal, 
. Fir-kin ; fir-efly ; fir-mament; fir-man ; fir-th. FaorA, ISOLA. 
Flower-bed.—Lark-spar; mar-i-gold; car-nation; pan-sy. 
BUNNY, ADDIE BLAKESLEE, FLORA, ISOLA, 
A Square Word.— 


a(i) o 
UNNY, 


Synco 
Bio at 


w 
A REA 
R EAL 


A 





DALE 
BUNNY, ADDIE BLAKESLBEE, FLORA, ISOLA, 
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they believe or teach, so much in comparison with 
the Christian religion they are no better than the 
followers of Joe Smith, Mohamet, or the Fox girls.” 





NEXT WEE K’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Sept. 24 (16th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Tuesday, Sept. 26. 
Northern Indiana....... 
.Northern Llinois 
‘First Synod of the West .. 


Wednesday, Sept. 27. 


be ag pateceess tS) reo os ee Pagan tema a Til. 

Meth Wpisc......Minn ...Mankato. 
pod pened Routhern tininots - “Cairo. 

“ad Clinton. 

nee City. 


ey Liberty. 


Latzeten.. sodetoce 
Galesburg. 


Unit. pres. By Alleghany, Pa. 


per low 
M. ag (S’th.). Ww St. Louis Conference.. 
Kentuck ky 
Latnasne.. P 


Ev: a4 Luth, 


Sy -Warren, 
Prot. Epise 


d.. a. 
Y pee I ioc esan ‘Convention. 


oO Alban 
Disciples ee ky Conference aris. 
Liberal Christ...New York C. Confe Ge 
Massachusetts Stute 8. 8. © onference.,...... .Lynn, 


Thursday, Sept, 2S. 
Christian «Kansas Mission ary Con..,,St. Ge 
Cc —— Union. . Missouri Annual Council. ‘Hainesvi te. 
Luthera Jentrai Penna. Synod ifflin 
‘Sioa City, Pa. 


Meth, ee “C entral Ger. Conference.. 
Unit. Pres.......8ynod of lowa Oskaloosa. 


Friday, 29 (St. Michael and All Angels ) 
New Church,.....Maine Association..........Bath, 
Saturday, Sept. 30. 
Minnesota Association Minneapolis. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
-Gretna, 1 hme 9a 


Kalston members. .———- 
‘Lindsay, Kans.. - 15 members..Aug. 2 


CHURCH CORNER- L-STONES LAID. 
Congeagmaanst. Lancaster, Wis.. 
.- Boston, Mass.. 
Lutheran ea penneisl “J efferson, Ohio... 
Prot. Episc..... - Middletown, Del.. 
da on -Barebelitown, Lowi 
.- Reading, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


New Church 
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eo --30 

do 


Reformed... 
20m. Cath 


Baptist are pie Ye 

Westmoreland, - 
ar aycomann .Fort ty’ pg ind. 
oe wee s 


Meth. Epise 
do peoate Falls, Kans 


Presb ae. ---Malecom, low 


a tpise.. ‘Meonderogs. ON: Z.; 
Lawrence. Mass.. 
-Sand Creek, Ohio 


Reading, MasS.....00 


‘ath 
Gaited “Broth. 
Union 
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HOME NOTES. 


T the session of the New York Central Baptist 

Association (Free-will Baptists) held at Fairport 
it was stated that the regular Baptistsin the United 
States show signs of a revision of judgment in the 
matter of close communion. Dr. Caswell, of Brown 
University, and Rev. Dr. Dodge, of Madison Univer- 
sity, were mentioned as on the liberal side. It was 
also asserted that “‘ within the next two months, 
more than one hundred able, distinguished, and in- 
fluential ministers belonging to the Close Commun- 
ion Baptist body would unite in making a public 
protest and declaration in behalf of entire tolera- 
tion on the communion question.” 


—The Christian Herald, of Newburyport, Mass., 
speaking for that branch of the Christian Connec- 
tion of which it is the organ, declares that they re- 
ject utterly the term Unitarian. The basis of their 
creed is the Bible, which is neither Trinitarian nor 
Unitarian. 


—The Advent Christian Association held their 
twelfth annual meeting last month in Springfield, 
Mass. No statistics of membership were presented. 
The Treasurer reported that the entire fund placed 
at his disposal since 1867 amounted to $571.33. All 
this has been duly expended. The total receipts of 
the Publieation Society for the past year were 
$21,950. Balance now in the treasury, 3768. Besides 
this of stock in hand there is the value of $10,173. 
The salary of the editor of the official sheet of the 
Adventists is fifteen dollars a week. 


—The Presbyterian has been making an exam- 
ination of the record of Church benevolence as 
shown not only by the body which it specially rep- 
resents, but also by three other prominent denom- 
inations. Its final result is as follows: 

Benevolent 


Contributions. 
516,7 


Communicants. 


Mebhodiat Episcopal +1388 
Protestant Episcopal 242-032 
Presbyterian 1,444,388 
The deduction from these figures is that “ the 
Presbyterians contribute nearly six times as much 
as the Episcopalians, nearly three times as much as 
the Baptists, and half as much again as the Metho- 
dists, for their benevolent purposes.”’ Or, stated in 
another form, “The Baptists average 36 cents a 
communicant; the Methodists 74 cents; the Episco- 
palians $1.37; the Presbyterians $3.17." Last year 
indeed the Presbyterian average was $5.40. This 
excess in contributions is attributed partly to the 
excellent system of collections, but mainly to posi- 
tive denominational superiority in benevolence. 


— The Rey. E. R. Keyes, of the New Church, 
has been lately indulging in a missionary tour 
through Central and Western New York. At Owego, 
Elmira, and West Henrietta the Baptist pulpits 
were thrown open to him. His sermons were all 
distinctively Swedenborgian, and especial attention 
was given to the denominational views respecting 
prayer, death and the resurrection. Curiously the 
secular papers seized hold of Mr. Keyes’ advent for 
sensational uses, and the Elmira Advertiser declared 
that if it ‘should announce some morning that on 
the following Sunday in one of our churches a priest 
would make a sacrifice after the old fashion, to 
Apollo, or thata follower of Brahma would set forth 
the peculiar excellencies of the East Indian Pagan- 
ism, it would not create greater surprise in the 
minds of well-informed people, or draw a larger 
crowd than did the announcement that the Rev. 
Mr. Keyes was to give up his pulpit last evening to 
a Swedenborgian. . . . Itis nota pleasant thing to 
record that an Elmira pulpit has been given up to 
such phantasies as those delivered last evening in 
the Baptist church.” The editor, a few days later, 
in defense of his remarks, added, of the Sweden- 
borgians: “Their founder was a remarkable man, 
their theory is as beautiful as a dream, but that it 
is what Christ taught, no one with truth can allege. 


And inasmuch as it is not evangelical truth that. 


...Constantine, Mich. 


Grass Hopper Falis. 


: of the field upon which the Presbyterian tribes are 


This intrusion of religious questions into thecol- 
umns of a political journal gave Mr. Keyes a good 
deal of fame, and he reports that the prospect: of 
the New Church are highly promising. 

— The Western Watchman asserts that the St. 
Louis School Board, while on a recent excursionto 
Iron Mountain, Missouri, gave a dinner to the Stite 
Educational Convention on Friday. Four of te 
guests were known to be Catholics, yet the Commt- 
tee in charge gave strict orders that no fish or aly 
form of egg cookery should be served up at the t- 
ble. We should have imagined this to have beena 
a mere oversight, did we not find some of our Pro- 
estant exchanges disposed to regard it as a capita 
joke, 

— The American Sunday-School Union has beet 
charged by some Baptist papers with printing books 


trary to all expectation, it became to us the source 
of great trouble and annoyance, and to our Dutch 
brethren, of equal disappointment and vexation. 
Th¢ nature and design of the Convention were alike 
misunderstood. In the German Church, it was con- 
sidbred an arrangement for mutual counsel and 
cosperation in promoting the interests of the re- 
spective churches, without giving to either, how- 
ever, the right to interfcre in any way with the do- 
mestic concerns of the other. In the Reformed 
Dutch Church, it was regarded virtually as an alli- 
ance ‘intimate and controlling,’ allowing the re- 
spective churches to sit in judgment upon each 
other’s proceedings, as well as to take part in each 
other’s counsels. The intimacy, however, it is 
thought, was expected to be on one side, and the 
controlling power on the other, inasmuch as it was 
deemed to bea strange thing, when we undertook 
to call a professor of theology for our Seminary 
from Germany, without consulting them. This, it 





by pouring. The New England agent, Eben Shute, 
declares that this statement is inexact in every par- 
ticular. 


— The Lutheran Synod of South-Western Vir- 


that contain pictures of John in the act of en shuta| 


to pass the following resolution: ‘‘ Whereas there is 
a growing disposition among our membership to 
yield to the world, and participate in its fashionable 
amusements and gay pleasure parties, thereby 
bringing reproach on their professions and our holy 
religion into contempt: therefore, Resolved that 
we, as a Synod, disapprove of the members of our 
Church visiting theaters, circuses, dancing-parties, 
tournaments, or any such worldly pleasures, such 
associations being inconsistent with their Christian 
professions, prejudicial to their individual progress 
in piety, and injurious to the cause of our Divine 
Redeemer.” 


— The Presbyterian, “after a full observation 


dwelling,’ comes to the conclusion that further 
union between the outstanding denominations near- 
est allied to the body which it represents not only 
in name, but also in confession, is at present and for 
some time impossible. Especially does it assert this 
with regard to the United Presbyterians and Pres- 
byterian Church South, 


— The Chicago directory, just published, enu- 
merates one hundred and nine church edifices in 
that city. Of these thirty-three are mission build- 
ings. The Methodist Episcopal, German, Scandina- 
vian and African Methodists have unitedly 21 
churches, accommodating 13,000 people. The Bap- 
tists have 19 churches and 8 missions with sittings 
for 12,300. The Presbyterians proper have 17 
churches and 8 missions. Scotch Presbyterians, 
1 church; United Presbyterians, 1; Reformed 
(Datch), 1. Roman Catholic returns give 25 churches 
and 40,000 members. The Episcopalians number 13 
churches and 4 missions; the Congregationalists 13 
churches and 2 missions. Other reports are as fol- 
lows: Bethel, Mariners’, 1 church; ‘ Christian,” 2 
church buildings, seating 800, and 2 ‘congregations 
meeting in rented halls; *‘ Evangelical,’ 4 churches; 
‘‘Free Evangelical,’ 1 church; German Evangeli- 
cal, 1 church ; Evangelical and Lutheran, 6 churches; 
United Evangelical, 5 churches; ‘‘ Independent,” 1 
ehurch, and 5 missions; Lutheran (Scandinavian), 5 
churches; Lutheran (English), 1 church and 1 mis- 
sion; Swedenborgian, 2 church buildings, and 2 
missions ; Unitarian, 3 churches, and a fourth society 
meeting in a hall; Universalist, 3 church buildings, 
and a society meeting in a hall; Friends, 2 societies, 
with 1 ‘“‘meeting-house;’” “Church of God,” 1 
church; Adventist, 1 church. The Jews, also, have 
5 synagogues. 


—A correspondent of the Banner of Peace 
shows that the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians is hopelessly afloat in its statistical 
department. Only forty-one out of one hundred 
and two presbyteries made reports, and these are 
partial. Their membership is 40,218. The full num- 
bers of the denomination are therefore left to con- 
jecture, and with varying results, as follows: 96,335— 
120,694—135,000 ! 





HIOME CHURCHES. 


VERY now and then fresh glimpses are afford- 
ed of the peculiar classes of influences which af- 
fect the progress of unity among Christian churches. 
Thus the Reformed Church Messenger publishes a pa- 
per that has been in manuseript since 1853, in which 
interesting points in the history of the two wings of 
the Reformed Church in this country are touched 
upon. The writer belonged to the German branch. 
Originally the Church of Helland sent out ministers 
among the American Germans who exercised “a 
certain supervision and control’ over the people 
and congregations. The German clergy seem to 
have taken this in good part; but the people, 
mostly from the Palatinate and Switzerland, were 
less agreeably affected. They therefore brought 
about an independent organization, and at the same 
time encouraged friendly relations with the Luther- 
aps. Church edifices were built in common, and 
frequent intermarriages took place. Indeed so 
rapid was the development of fraternal intercourse 
that the two churches were disposed, as late as 1819, 
to embark in the enterprise of Union Theological 
Seminaries. The influence of the Dutch brothers 
prevented this final step. In 1821 the Germans de- 
termined to have a Theological Seminary of their 
own. The scheme projected proved to be on too 
grand ascale. Some of the older German ministers 
and congregations became jealous, a schism result- 
ed, while other causes led to heart burnings between 
the Dutch and German clergy who had cotperated 
in the measure. In 1834-5 the subject of domestic 
missions led to a fresh feeling of dissatisfaction be- 
tween the two branches. Later came the Triennial 
Convention. Says the writer, whose article we have 
been condensing: “I have said, that the objects 
were good, and the motives of those who projected 





ginia deemed it expedient at its session, August 28, f 


’| courts of England and Ireland.” 


was said, looked like independent action, and self- 
support, and as if we regarded our interests as dis- 
tinct from, if not in opposition to, theirs.”” Trouble 
afterward grew up from another fact, The German 
churches were reported to be suffering for want of 

tors. In reality although the desired force was 
mall, it was under complete organization, and the 
churches which had no permanent ministry were 
still in fixed charges with stated services. ‘* When, 
cordingly, their [the Dutch] ministers applied for 
idmission into our Church, we had no place to put 
hemin. The consequence was, that they were dis- 
pointed, and, in some instances, took offense and 
threw blame upon those to whom the application 
Ind been made, although they had done everything 
ia their power to secure for them the settlement 
taey desired. We do not speak of these things in 
the way of censure or complaint. We mention 
tlem merely as historical facts, to show, as was 
stated, that there were other considerations besides 
theological questions, that presented themselves to 
the minds of our Dutch brethren, disturbing mate- 
rislly the peace and harmony of the two churches, 
leading, in the first place, to the abrogation of the 
Triennial Convention, and ultimately to the suspen- 
sim of correspondence which has recently taken 
place.’ 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE report ofaSelect Committee of the House of 
Commons on Conventual and Monastic Institu- 
tims is published in some of our English exchanges. 
It contains a valuable resumé of the legal rights of 
religious bodies within the United Kingdom. It ap- 
pears by this report that members of the Church of 
England, of the Greek Church, or of any Church 
other than the Church of Rome, are perfectly free 
to take monastic vows, to enroll themselves in com- 
munities of a conventual or monastic character, and 
to found or endow institutions of that kind, with- 
out any restriction, and subject only to the general 
rules which govern the disposition of private prop- 
erty in the hands of individuals. Roman Catholics, 
however, are excluded from any of these privileges. 
The original disability dates back, of course, to the 
Reformation. As late as George IV., however, laws 
were framed enforcing this rule, the Emancipation 
Act itself containing clauses by which admissian to 
any monastic order was declared a misdemeanor, 
punishable by banishmen®s for life. The same 
penalty rested on any one admitting a candidate to 
such orders, or administering vows to him. More- 
over, no member of a Catholic religious order could 
come from abroad without a license from the 
Secretary of State, and this license was limited to 
six months only. All endowments to Roman Catho- 
lic monastic institutions are illegal. As the Emanci- 
pation Act mentions men only in its provisions, it 
is held that women may take orders and become 
nuns. Practically the features of the law are now 
evaded, but this is only possible because of a general 
unwillingness on the part of the present English 
public to enforce the enactments of the statute 
books as now constituted. The religious orders dis- 
charge important functions in the Roman Catholic 
community, inasmuch asthe orders of men supply 
parish priests for 121 missions or parishes, which are 
dependent on their ministrations, the number of 
secular priests being insufficient for the Roman 
Catholic body. The report says: 
They exercise, in this way, cure of souls for 278,850 per- 
sons. They also educate and supply missionaries for India 
and the Colonies. They educate in England 1,192 students 
of the higher and middle classes at ten colleges, and 92,260 
poor children at various schools. They assist various poor 
Missions out of the resources at their command. The 
orders of women educate in England 65,321 children, and 
in Scotland 3,710 children. They house and provide for 379 
penitent women in England, and 102 in Scotland. They 
also visit and relieve many thousands of the sick and in- 
digent. It was represented to us as a grievance that the 
persons by whom this spiritual and educational machinery 
was worked, to the satisfaction of their co-religionists, 
should be treated by the law as criminals, or should be in a 
position of doubtful legality. 


The committee is of the opinion that the penalties 
ofthe Emancipation Act have not been enforced 
in any one case since the act passed. ‘ But,” they 
add, ** the consequences of those penal clauses, and 
of the doctrine of superstitious uses, upon disposi- 
tion of property, which are thereby annulled and 
defeated, have sometimes been enforced by the 





The Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fraser, has been 
making a vigorous protest in his Diocese, against 
the sale of livings in the English Church. The ac- 
tion of the Bishop has stirred up a lively discussion 
in the papers, the Spectator claiming that the right 
of sale cannot be abrogated, except after compensa- 
tion to the possessors of the privilege. One resultof 
the controversy has been ie direct attention to the 
system now in force in the British metropolis, 
whereby the sale of Church livings has become a 
regular brokerage business. The best article on the 
subject is from the pen of a reporter of the London 
Daily News. His account is altogether too long for 





it, pure; but it was no sooner adopted than, con- 


! of Christian union. 


brief re-statement. Theagency, which in New York 
style would be called a Bureau, is on the first floor 
of a London house. On entering, one sees a count- 
ing-room in which several clerks are busy upon 
ledgers and journals; and where printed bills of 
the livings on sale hang from the walls, exactly as 
if it were an auction office. Close to the door is the 
space for guests in waiting. Beyond is a wooded 
partition with ‘“‘Curacy Department’’ printed in 
large black letters on one side. Then comes a door 
marked ‘ Private,’’ and then the words, ‘‘ Exchange 
Department.” To see the agent your card must first 
be sent in, While waiting perhaps one of the clerks 
may hand you a printed list of livings now in the 
market. This consists of a pamphlet of somethirty- 
fiye closely printed pages. The reporter who ex- 
amined this trade-list says: 

I had to balance such things as “ population 300, coach- 
house, stable, harness-room, loose-box, large walled garden, 
conservatory. and good supply of water,’’ against such 
tempting explanatory foot-notés as “This preferment was 
purchased by one of the colleges for a Fellow, some eight 
years since, and it is now being sold at the same price, al- 
lowing simply for the expenses of conveyance, as was given 
for it at that time, when the incumbent (now seventy-eight) 
was only seventy years old.” ‘‘No poor,” was a recom- 
mendation in one case; “single duty” in several. “ Imme- 
diate possessior,” and “there is every prospect of immediate 
possession, incumbent being seventy-one years of age and 
very infirm,” were added as riders in others. ‘The incum- 
bent is fifty-two or fifty-three years of age, but his life is a 
very bad one,” was a statement which gave the rectory- 
house, “not in good repair,’’ gloomy associations, and made 
me turn with a sigh of relief to the next page, where “‘ the 
neighborhood offers very good society, with plenty of fish- 
ing, hunting, &c.,” combined with the assurance of “no 
chapel,” seemed much more eligible. 

The agent, when the reporter was finally accorded 
an interview, proved to be “a brisk, fair gentle- 
man, with a prepossessing manner,’’ “‘ well-dressed 
and well jeweled,” looking half like a stock broker, 
and half like a descendant of the elect nation of the 
Old Testament. The excuse for the visit was that 
the inquirer had a daughter whom a curate had 
managed to capture; he therefore wanted; to buy a 
curacy, in order to settle them comfortably. The 
story continues: “The great object of the owners of 
Church property,’’ my friend adds pleasantly, “is 
to get as much money fer it as possible, and you’ll 
find that after you’ve deducted 1001. or 1201. a year 
for your young friend’s services, you’ll have, in ad- 
dition to a residence, about five per cent. for your 
money if you buy an advowson, and from seven to 
eight per cent. if you buy a presentation. An ad- 
vowson is freehold, and can be settled on the lady 
and the offspring of the marriage—that is, can be 
invested in the names of trustees and be sold for 
their benefit on Mr. Meekskip’s death. A presenta- 
tion will give you a better rate of interest, even after 
you’ve deducted a reasonable sum for the clergy- 
man’s annual premiums for lifeassurance ; but then, 
you see, you can’t compel him to keep his payments 
up; so for absolute security for the wife there’s 
nothing like an advowson.” ‘ Doesn’t the price of 
a presentation depend upon the present holder’s 
age?” I asked, for I didn’t see the fun of negotiating 
for something which would keep the young people 
waiting, and inflict upon us all the nuisance of a 
long engagement. “Far less than you’d suppose,” 
was the urbanereply; ‘‘ besides, in any presentation 
you bought, sir, I’d arrange for immediate posses- 
sion.” “How could that be managed? “Quite 
easily—ia fact, the commonest thing in the world. 
The present holder resigns. You place the money 
in your solicitor’s hands. Your solicitor sees the 
vendor’s solicitor, and if the resignation doesn’t take 
place, why the cash is not parted with. I’ve a pret- 
ty little place here (hands mea photograph of arec- 
tory, upon which I notice there is a tolerable stock 
of such photographs on mantelpiece and desk), but 
it’s rather beyond your figure. It has a nicechurch, 
too, in capital repair (hands me a photograph of 
church)—perhaps if you could make it guineas we 
could effect the purchase.’’ I ask about the inci- 
dental expenses connected with the transfer of this 
kind of property; and find it to be usual for the 
vendor to pay the agent’s charges, so that the law- 
yer’s bill (‘‘ about 301. or 40l., according to circum- 
stances’’) is all that will fall upon me. 





In South Australia, the Bishop of Adelaide and 
the Rey. J. Jefferies, a Congregational minister, 
have been indulging in a discussion of the question 
The Bishop laid down his views 
of the subject in a pastoral, the important points of 
which were as follows: 1. Christian union must be 
sought for in “the corporate unity of the visible 
Chureh of Christ.’”’ 2. Such unity, and with it 
Christian union, is to be found only “ by standing 
on the historic basis of the church of the apostolic 
age.” 3. For those who do not recognize this his- 
toric basis, there can be no right hand of fellowship 
on the part of the Church of England, neither for 
communities nor for ministers. Naturally Mr. Jef- 
feries dissented from this mode of approaching the 
subject, inasmuch as the “‘historic basis’ referred 
to is clearly the apostolic succession. Growing 
indignant, he exclaims: 

‘Did you imagine for a moment that this was the fellow- 
ship we craved? We donot seek comprehension but com- 
munion with you. We do not ask for terms of capitulation, 
but evidence of brotherhood. Wetreat with you as equals, 
yielding something by courtesy, but nothing by right. What 
is to be gained by the churches in South Australia, save the 
advancement of the work we are doing incommon? We 


| suffer from no civil disabilities. Thereis no political status 


to be won. There are no universities with tests inconsistent 
with religious freedom. Even the social prestige which two 
centuries of exclusive alliance with the State has given the 
Church of England is rapidly passing away. Nor could it 
be thought that by “ministering at your altars,” through 
interchange of clerical service, the gain would be all on our 
side. Your ministers would speak to congregations at least 
as large, to minds at least as intelligent, with a service in 
many cases at least as “comely.’’ Your congregations might 
be addressed by ministers of several religious bodies edu- 
cated at college and university, by studies more severe and 
protracted than usually fall to the lot of your own clergy. 
The time is altogether past, and the occasion altogether re- 
moved, for the supercilious treatment of other churches 
and ministries. 





The Dublin Board of Guardians—a body who 





our columns, but some of his facts are worthy of a 


have in eare the city poor—recently placed them- 
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selves on the record in a manner that keenly recalls 
some passages in Ginx’s Baby. Itappears that the 
Rev. Mr. Dawson, Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, 
had been led to make a solemn promise to the dying 
servant of his father, whereby he agreed to take 
charge of a child who had been placed in the Dublin 
workhouse. Accordingly application was duly 
made to the honorable Board, with the request that 
the child should be given up, he, Mr. Dawson, agree- 
ing to become responsible for his future mainte- 
nance and education. This request the Board flatly 
refused, on the ground that the Incumbent of St. 
Bartholomew was a Puseyite and therefore unfit to 
be entrusted with the education of children! 


_ News of the Week. 


HOME. : 


N Friday, the 15th instant, Judge Barnard 

completed the hearing in the great suit against 
the city officials, and granted a perpetual injunction 
against the defendants in thecase. This injunction, 
it is stated on high judicial authority, cannot be dis- 
solved before the General Term of the Supreme 
Court which meets in December. The ground cov- 
ered by this act is as follows: 1. The Board of Su- 
pervisors are restrained and enjoined from raising 
any money whatever by taxes on real or personal 
property unless it shall be authorized so to do by 
the Board of Apportionment. 2. The Board of Ap- 
portionment is ordered to sit at once and make a 
levy under the terms of the Two per cent. Act 
alone, for the payment of the interest on city and 
county bonds, also payments on such portions of 
the principal as is now due and remains unpaid, 
also payments for current city and county expenses 
from the money remaining after the other obliga- 
tions are met. As the Board has already exhausted 
the funds obtained under the Two per cent. Act, this 
provision partakes of the nature of legalirony. 3. 
The Board of Supervisors are forbidden to audit or 
order to be paid, claims against the County beyond 
such sums as shall be set apart by the Board of 
Apportionment for that purpose. 4. The Mayor, 
Aldermen and Common Council are restrained from 
incurring any expenses whatever to a greater 
amount than the sums set apart for this object by 
the Board of Apportionment. 5. The Comptroller 
is forbidden to raise money for the municipal ex- 
penses, or to pay out money for any purpose not 
previously allowed by the Board of Apportionment. 
This latter Board is composed of Hall, Tweed and 
Connolly, and Judge Barnard announced that his 
order in respect to them should remain in force only 
until some change should occur in the membership. 
The reform party figures that twelve millions ought 
still to be at the command of the Board, sufficient 
of course to meet all the current expenses of the 
public parks and works, charities, gas, Croton wa- 
ter, police, Health department and Board of Docks. 
On the other hand it is alleged that the surplus al- 
luded to has already been absorbed in meeting the 
claims of the plasterers, carpet-men, awning-makers, 
plumbers, etc., of the Court house, in which event 
the whole municipal machinery of New York is 
likely to be at a dead-lock. 











Although the injunction seems, on its face, to 
strike at the four conspicuous members of the mu- 
nicipal ‘‘ Ring’’ with equal force, its real intent was 
to crush Connolly, the Comptroller. This purpose, 
openly confirmed by Judge Barnard, has led to a 
series of political surprises as rapid in development 
as they promise to be exciting in denoument. The 
syren voice of Mayor Hall, urging upon the Comp- 
troller the advisability of resigning his office, as the 
best guarantee of his integrity, failed of effect, the 
financial sovereign of the County-house objecting 
that “so far as my [his] administration is questioned, 
equal responsibility attaches to yourself [the May- 
or].” The letter of the Comptrolier, containing 
this significant rejoinder, bore date of September 
12, and during the remainder of the week Mr. Hall 
assured the persistent reporters who dogged his 
steps that no action would probably be taken in the 
case, or at least there would only be the slow pro- 
cess of impeachment through the Court of Common 
Pleas. Late Friday afternoon came the thunder- 
bolt of the injunction, and all through Saturday 
rumors flew thick and fast. Gov. Hoffman was 
known to be down from Albany. A small army of 
city workmen surrounded the County court house, 
clamoring for pay; excited, it was averred, by the 
secret influence of Mr.Sweeny. Various attempts 
to secure an interview with Mr. Connolly, on the 
part of citizens and newspaper men, proved fruit- 
less. The air was charged with electricity, and men 
felt that some strange and new transformation in 
the political outlook was preparing upon the muni- 
cipal stage. As a matter of fact, this was taking 
place: At the house of Samuel J. Tilden, chairman 
of the Democratic State Central Committee, there 
were assembled early on Saturday, Mr. Connolly, 
Ex-Mayor Havemeyer, Mr. Tilden, and Messrs. 
Courtenay and Beach, the Comptroller’s lawyers. 
The (result of this meeting was the appointment of 
Andrew H. Green to the Deputy Comptrollership, 
clothed with the full powers of the Comptroller. 
This office Mr. Green accepted, and in the afternoon 
of the same day qualified himself for the position, 
with ‘Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Tilden as his bonds- 
men. These proceedings were veiled in utmost 
secrecy, and the general public, together it is be- 
lieved with the three remaining members of the 
Ring, knew of what had occurred only on the suc- 
ceeding morning. By the Sunday papers, then, the 
people of New York became aware thai a man com- 
manding universal respect, a Democrat, but also an 
incorruptible citizen, held the keys of the city 
treasury and was ready to enter upon a fearless and 
immediate scrutiny of the city accounts. The step 
was regarded as acheck-mate to the Ring. In chess 
there can be but one check-mate; in the political 
game a different opinion seems to hold. For, on 
Monday (between midnight and 1!A. M.) the Mayor 





» 


sent two letters to the public journals, one of which 
declared that the Comptroller having resigned in 
fact, though not in form, his office was considered 
as vacated ; and Gen. McClellan was appointed in his 
place. Hence'a supposed check-mate Number Two. 


Throughout Monday the city was agitated as if in 
war times. Throngs of the curious stood about the 
hewspaper bulletin boards, crowds of politicians 
haunted the corridors of the County Court House, 
whither, as the day grew older, came a stream of 
solid citizens of both parties, with congratulatory 
speeches for Deputy Comptroller Green. The earliest 
news proceeded from the Mayor’s office, At 100’clock 
A. M. Mr. Green’s eath of office was offered for 
filing, and was indignantly rejected by Mr. Jolive, 

‘hief Clerk to the Mayor. The next step was an 
order addressed to all the City Departments to the 
effect that the Mayor refused to recognize either 
Messrs. Connolly or Green in their assumed offices. 
This placed the pay-roll of every Department in 
jeopardy, and naturally augmented the excitement 
among the small army of clerks and lesser employés. 
In addition, the Mayor requested the Board of 
Aldermen to offer a reward of $2,000 for the detec- 
tion of the thief and the recovery of the vouchers 
in the matter of the County Court robbery. Mean- 
while, it became known that the Council of 
Seventy approved of Mr. Green’s appointment, and 
that Charles O’Connor, at Mr. Tilden’s instance, 
had given an opinion that the Mayor’s premises 
were all wrong: Mr. Connolly was still Comptroller 
and could only be removed by process of impeach- 
ment. Close on this came the intelligence that Gen. 
McClellan declined to accept ‘“‘the unenviable 
place” which had been proffered him. This, at the 
moment of going to press, is all that has reached us 
of definite and trustworthy news. Rumors of po- 
litical combinations, however, are flying through 
the air, and the main weight of testimony seems to 
indicate that the National aud State Democrats 
have thrown themselves in the scale against Tam- 
many Hall, and that the next development wil be 
the resignation of the Mayor. It is at at all events 
generally understood that, on Monday evening, the 
drawing-rooms of Mr. Tilden in Grammercy Place 
were filled by a numerous assemblage of politicians 
from the interior, as well as many residing in New 
York, and it is noted as a significant consequence 
that the World, which has thus far supported Mr. 
Hall tenaciously in the municipal fight, was on 
Tuesday singularly reticent. 


Two heavy Government defaleations are among 
the disclosures of the past week. At the New York 
Post Office it was discovered that John W. Norton, 
Superintendent of the Money Order Department, 
had embezzled from the public funds the sum of 
$115,311. The criminal ascribes his guilt to unlucky 
stock operations. In this case it is understood that 
there will be no final loss to government, inasmuch 
as the property of the defaulting Superintendent— 
amounting to $150,000—has been made over to the 
public officials. The other instance of peculation was 
on a much larger scale, and extends over a greater 
space of time. The criminal is Major Hodges, a pay- 
master of the regular army, who has employed the 
moneys entrusted him for public purposes since 
1864 in stock speculations, gold operations, and real 
estate transactions. The defalcation is estimated at 
over half a million of dollars. In a letter most 
manly in spirit, the inculpated Major, made an 
open confession of his guilt to Paymaster Brice, in 
which he says, ‘I believe it is really a relief to be 
discovered, for I have been in a hell on earth for 
years, and the alternations of hope and fear I have 
gone through, and constant care to avoid detection, 
were becoming too strong.’’ The defaulter is now 
in close confinement at Fort McHenry. Naturally 
there is great excitement in the Department at 
Washington, the Paymaster-General charging the 
failure of discovering the embezzelment sooner, 
upon the Treasury officers, and the latter flinging 
back the charges with interest. Up to the present 
moment the weight of evidence seems to incline 
very seriously against the Treasury. 


In the general field of politics the week has 


been unusually lively. In New Jersey the Demo-] cn, 


crats have nominated Joel Parker—a strong candi- 
date—on a new departure platform. His Republi- 
can opponent is Mr, Christopher Walsh, a Newark 
manufacturer, of great energy and wealth. The 
Massachusetts Democracy met at Springfield on 
the 14th inst., and selected John Quincy Adams as 
their standard bearer. 
very large and quite spirited, accepted the Vallan- 
digham reform programme in its entirety. On the 
12th inst. the Republicans of Maryland placed in 
nomination the Hon. Jacob Tome for Governor, and 
passed resolutions heartily endorsing President 
Grant. In New York State the Republicans are 
busily employed in electing delegates for the ap- 
proaching Convention, the fissure between the two 


factions in this city growing every day wider, and | Pri 


disclosing great bitterness of feeling. 


More accurate returns from the States where 
elections have recently been held show that in 
Maine, the majority for Gov. Perham was about 
11,000, the Senate consisting of 29 Republicans and 
2 Democrats, and the complexion of the lower 
House being three-fourth Republican. In Califor- 
nia the Republican majority is now stated at 5,400. 
The Democrats have two majority in the Senate, 
while the Republicaus have thirty-four majority in 
the lower House—thus insuring to the latter a U. 8. 
Senator on joint ballot. In the San Francisco mu- 
nicipal election a curious fraud took place. The 
name of Badlam,a taxpayers’ candidate for As- 
sessor was found erased from twenty ballots on the 
official count, nitrate of silver having been employ- 
ed by the opposition, and the erasure not showing 
for several hoursafter the votes had been deposited. 
Colorado has gone Republican, the Legislature being 


’ WhiteWest..#bush. 
The Convention, which was | B. & A. # bus 


Mexico, Gallaghcr, a Democrat has been elected to 
Congress. 
-_-~»_——_ 
FOREIGN. 
EE Mont Cenis Tunnel, which was roughly 
completed last December, is now in perfect 
condition, the rails well in place, and the circula- 
tion of air abundant and pure beyond expectation. 
On the 17th inst. there was a formal opeuing, in the 
presence of the French and Italian ministers and the 
local authorities of both countries. The passage 
fron Bardoneache to Modane was made in twenty 
mirutes. As an illustration of the powers of 
mojern engineering, this great work stands with- 
outa rival in an age which has produced the 
Pajific Railroad and the Suez Canal. Thirteen 
yeirs have been consumed in the enterprise, which 
ws greatly furthered by Bartlett’s invention of a 
steam-boripg machine, and Sommeiller’s substitu- 
tim of compressed air for steam power. There 
still remain ten miles of uncompleted road on the 
French slope between St. Michel and Fourneaux. 
The journey from Paris to Turin, which formerly 
teok twenty-four, may now be made in eighteen 
bours. 


Bismarck, Count de Beust, and other diplomats 
sssembled at Salzburg, have decided, says the cable, 
to suppress the Internationals. Death has already 
partly anticipated them by removing Dr. Carl 
Marx. In Switzerland, however, the Internationale, 
despite the shaking of crown-heads and the shrug- 
ging of ministerial shoulders, has lately submitted 
a “Report” to the workmen of that nationality 
which is likely to provoke a sharp agitation, just 
where agitation is confessedly fair, that is, within a 
community where every man carries a_ vote, 
The Swiss workmen are invited to consolidate 
into a party with clearly defined objects. These 
objects shall be: First, a fusion of the can- 
tonal governments under a central administration, 
just as in America counties are under the State 
law. Next, education to be made compulsory up 
to the age of fourteen, and under that age no child 
to be permitted to labor. A1l factories, mines, etc., 
to be under a stringent central supervision. Rail- 
ways and other systems of organized communica- 
tion to be in the hands of the State. The hours ofa 
day’s work to be fixed by law. Indirect taxation 
to be abolished, and direct taxation to be in an 
ascending scale according to the amount of prop- 
erty. Excess of revenue thus obtained to be lodged 
in a State Bank, with the sole right of issuing notes, 
and this Bank to furnish capital to aid associations 
of operatives. This plan, which the workmen are 
urged to accept at their next meeting, quite ig- 
nores the agricultural class, except in cases of the 
organized culture of the land. The peasants, who 
also havea fond love for the canton system, are 
not, therefore, likely to favor the movement, and 
hence we can see no present chance of the measures 
being carried. 


In the French Assembly the Customs Treaty, 
which was introduced last Thursday and declared 
urgent, was accepted two days after by a vote of 
533 against 31. Thiscompact was the result of con- 
ferences between Count de Rémusat and M. 
Pouyer-Quertier representing France, and Herr 
von Arnim and Count Herzog on the part of Ger- 
many. Both Alsace and Lorraine are included in 
the provisions of the treaty, and its successful pas- 
sages insures the immediate evacuation of the De- 
partments of the Aisne, Aube, Cote d’Or, and Jura, 
and the reduction of the German army of occupa- 
tion of the other departments to 50,000 men. 


The Markets, 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley, -~ mane 65,720 | Cotton. bales.. 
ee 4721 —s 














1,476 | Peas. bush.. _< 4 





pkgs 
Butter. peas . | Bo 
eese. pks *. abt | 
Corn, bush... 600.195 | Lara. tes. 
Corn — bbls. 2.202 | Malt. bush 
Corn Meal, bags 481 | Vats, bush 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Sept. 16th, were as fol- 
lows: 
Grain, etc. 


= — 52% | Corn. ® bush 
1.30@1.46 | Rye +. _.- ae6 

“150@1.60 | Oats a 

1.39@1,35 | Barley, tonite # busn...-1 soar 0 


Flour and Meal. 


State Extra. # bb) .....6.20@6.25 ! Geutora Extra. # bb! .86.35@9.75 
state Medium. #bbl....4.50@5.15 | do. mea. & bbi....5.15@8°40 
Western Extra. # bb1..6.30@9.00 | Rye Fiour. inf. to ex....4.25@5.40 
Western medium #bbI..5.00@5.40 | e4| Corn-Meal, inf to ex... .3.30@4.10 
Extra Genesee, ¥ bb1...6.90@8.25 


do. 
White Genesee, # a: 
Spring, No.1, # bush.. 





Provisions. 
Pork. West. mess. # bb) ..$13.60 ! Beef. India pease. B te. me 00 
ooee “ 25 | Spselders. ed @— 

am: 


8 ®.. " 
°.2$11.00 | Lara, choice, ¥# B.. omens 
Butter. 


«+ +0025@30 | Western medium. # B.... 
Common grades, # » 


Beef, plain Mess, # bbi.. 


-16@17 


RD... 
10@16 


State Extra. 

State Medium. seaseee 

Western Ex., # D 
Cheese. 


Factories. Hx........... «.+.30@11 | Farm Dairies. Ex 
Factories, Med. ¥@10 | Western... 


——<———— 
LIVE sTOOK. 
NEW YORE, Sept. 18th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
++ 9,650 : Seeee and Lambs.. 
Cows. | Sw 
VOUS... cece ccecceccssoee é00e 23,089 \ an iiitdhen teen 


Prices. 
ebbged wees | Sheep. prime.. 


sees 7409 


pan DeBorks.. 


— S 
Milch Cows, 





almost wholly of that political complexion. In New 


_ 


prime... .. 
medium......... 


EMERGENCIES, 


"N the ease of an explosion, by which hot water 

and steam are thrown upon a crowd of human 
beings, the injuries are both external and internal. 
The after chances of life or Geath in the victims de- 
pend often very much on whether internal injury has 
heen inflicted by breathing the steam. Assomany are 
constantly exposed in traveling to dangers from this 
source, itis well to have a clear idea beforehand of 
what one ought to do on such an oceasion. There 
is often a possibility of forefending internal, and 
consequently fatal, mischief by instantly holding 
the breath, or clapping some article of woolen across 
the face. The steam will go as suddenly as it comes, 
and the protection of the lungs is needed for only 
an instant, but that instant is critical. All people 
cannot have presence of mind, but many can pre- 
pare themselves for moments of danger by dwell- 
ing often beforehard on thoughts of what they 
must do on certain occasions. The action will then 
come almost naturally. A certain man once had it 
so fixed in his mind that a blanket wes just the 
thing to extinguish clothes when on fire, that he 
left a poor girl burning in the wind till she burned 
to death, while he was searching the house for a 
blanket. He had no presence of mind, but his 
previous learning was good as far asit went. The 
misfortune was that he had not learned to fix it in 
his mind also, that in the absence of any blanket 
or other covering immediately at hand, the victim 
should be thrown flat and rolled on the ground. A 
little previous training of the thoughts how to work 
in emergencies will do no one any harm, and may 
save life. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


HE constant recurrence of boiler explosions 
is plainly not altogether due to the careless- 
ness of engineers and firemen. Carelessness may 
be proved, and should always meet a just reward 
at the hands of jurymen; the greater the difficulties 
in the safe handling ef steam, the more surely 
should carelessness and ignorance be ruled out by 
the severities of law. But there are difficulties which 
seem, so far, beyond the reach of scientific investi- 
gation. The many explosions which have been mys- 
terious beyond any explanation,—like that one ofa 
boiler in Rhode Island which flew into the air and 
landed some hundreds of feet away without any 
rupture of the shell—and the multitude of conflict- 
ing opinions that are evoked from or volunteered 
by professed experts, as in the case of the Westfield, 
show how little is really known to engineering 
science. A certain number of so-called experts 
must of course be ruled out as quacks. Such, for 
example, as tulk in a vague way of gas and then 
cannot tell what gas means, though they probably 
have some distant impression that oxygen and 
hydrogen in certain proportions make a dangerous 
explosive mixture. But how the oxygen gets inte 
the boiler would puzzle them or any one else to tell. 
The most intelligent, however, are still at fault, 
and quite extensive discussions are renewed on 
each occasion of disaster. One point seems to be 
just now calling particular attention, and that is 
that there may be too much water ina boiler as 
well as too little, and some seem to hold that water 
under certain circumstances of pressure and still- 
ness may acquire a state of tension with an enor- 
mous amount of steam imprisoned in its substance, 
which, on the least relaxation of pressure, or by 
opening a valve, is ready to blow everything to 
atoms. 


—Dr. Carpenter seems to have shown, as a gen- 
eral result of his deep-sea soundings, that the ocean 
water at the bottom in the Arctic shows a tempera- 
ture below the freezing point; and under the 
Equator it is only a few degrees higher. It is there- 
fore concluded that cold water flows along the bot- 
tom from the northern regions to the Equator and 
beyond, while at the surface the warmer currents 
take their course northward to restore the equilib- 


“I! rium. The theory is a fair one, yet not altogether 
ta0 satisfactory. For the Mediterranean currents an- 
‘777 | other explanation is given. That inland sea loses more 


water by evaporation than it gains by its rivers and 
il by rain; as a consequence it becomes denser with 
salt than the waters of the ocean, and to establish 
an equilibrium the deep waters flow outward, while 
the surface waters flow inward from the Atlantic. 
Former researches in regard to temperature at great 


=, | depths, it is said, were greatly in error, because the 


effect of pressure on the thermometer was not under- 
stood. The pressure is estimated to increase a ton 
per square inch for every 800 fathoms of depth. The 
best thermometers of the ordinary construction, at 
the depth of from 2,000 to 2,500 fathoms, will register 
eight or ten degrees higher than they should, owing 
to the pressure. 


—The Herald of Health complains of the great 


sok difficulty of getting good Graham flour. Millers are 


in the habit of grinding up their poorest and dark- 
est wheat in making it, and it is apt to be wretched 
stuff, not much better than sawdust. Where per- 
sons cannot get a good article from reliable millers, 
it is recommended by the Journal of Chemistry to 
mix two parts of sweet flour with one of bran, 
which will serve as an excellent substitute. Some 
millers prepare a cleaned bran for the purpose, and 
bread made in this way will prove very delicious. 
The badness in quality may be a reason for the un- 
popularity of; Graham bread, in spite of its high 
commendations. 


—The hair of animals is invariably so disposed 


496 | 2S to shed the rain, and takes varying directions 


according to the habits of each, so as to hang down- 
ward. In the orang-utan it lies on the armsina 
reverse direction from the rest of the body. This 


4@3 | corresponds to the habit of carrying the arms up- 
6| ward in seizing branches, aud holding them above 





64@7"s | the head. 
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Farm and Garden. 


and a half in diameter, so treated that have been in 
use twelve years and still remain sound, and as 
strong asever. It is only necessary to seak that 








A MAPLE GROVE. 


HE Rural New Yorker has an account of the 
way in which a farmer in western New York 
made his maple grove pay him a handsome percent- — 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


age. 


old-fashioned kettles. 


burst. 


quite general. 
with some risk be planted at once in fine earth with 
a view to its early start in the Spring. In view, 


however, of the danger of a Fall growth and subse- 
quent frost-killing, it is deemed best to mix the 


seeds with dry sand, store in a cool cellar, and sow 
early in the Spring. When they are one year old 


the seedlings should be transplanted into the nurse- 
Ty rows, two feet apart, and the plants eight inches 
In two years they will be from four to 
six feet high, and are then ready to transplant into 
The seeds are sometimes planted 


in the row. 


the forest rows. 
4n forest rows, but the practice is not a good one, 


and involves more labor than is necessary, if the 


other plan is followed. If maple wood abounds in 


the neighborhood thousands of young trees can be 


found, and these are available for transplanting. 


It is best to put them in nursery rows for two 


years rather taan move them at once to the forest 


rows. In planting, draw straight shallow furrows 
north and south, twenty feet apart, and set the 


trees twelve feet apart in the furrow. This will 
give 182 trees to each acre. The land to be planted 
should be put under good cultivation and worked 
in some hoed crop, for a few years after transplant- 
ing the maples. When the young trees get a good 
start, seed down with orchard grass, which will 
grow in shade, or can be cut and fed green or cured 
for hay. It may be pastured when the trees are too 
large to be injured by cattle. In twenty years the 
trees should be twelve inches in diameter, and one 
pound of sugar per year may be made from each 
tree for the next ten years. Estimating sugar, on 
an average, to be fifteen cents per pound, we 
have $300 per year; but deducting $100 for labor, 
leaves $200 per year, or $2,000 for ten years. This 
will pay all arrears of interest up to this time; and 
henceforth this twelve acres of maple grove will 
pay the interest on $300 per acre, with a constantly 
inereasing value of timber. 

Such 1s the case as ‘‘E. W.S.” states it, and no 
doubt, for any one who has land which is exactly 
suited for such a crop, the investment would bea 
good one. At all events we are disposed to favor 
arboriculture to the greatest extent practicable, for 
we believe that in one way and another the preser- 
vation and cultivation of forests is destined to work 
a powerful influence on the future of our country. 


Tue Horse Census.—The Turf, Field and 
Farm prints the following table as giving, with 
reasonable accuracy, the number and distribution 
of horses in the United States: . 


Number Number 
State. 
063 Missouri 





45,730 
nii,7 


Harvestine App_es.—Mr. Todd gives the fol- 


lowing good advice in his Apple Culturist: When 


apples are gathered within two or three minutes’ 


walk of the fruit-room, the most convenient man- 
ner of conveying the fruit is to let two men carry 
twe large basketfuls, by means of two sticks, each 
stick being thrust through the two handles of a 
basket. The baskets being side by side and the 
sticks parallel, the work of carrying is much more 
easily performed than by hoisting a single basket 
If the way is smooth, one 
person may take two large baskets on a wheelbar- 
row. Still another good way to convey apples to 
the fruit-room is to set a dozen baskets on a large 
stone-boat. Winter apples should not be poured 
from one basket into another, nor be dumped into a 
wagon-box and jolted over a rough way, as all such 
rough handling will bruise them more or less, and 


on a man’s shoulders. 


thus hasten their decay. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop LABELs.—In localities 
where durable kinds of wood cannot be procured, 
soft and perishable sorts may be used if properly 
prepared. Common pine, or even basswood, may 
be made almost indestructible by soaking in a solu- 
tion composed of one part of blue vitriol and twenty 
of water. We have heard of pine stakes an inch 


He must have been something of a genius, for 
he was the inventor of the sheet-iron pans now so 
generally used for boiling down sap instead of the 
During forty years he made 
annually on an average 4,250 Ibs. of sugar, one year 
going as high as 6,900 lbs., and receiving therefor 
$1,000. The average profits of his crop have been 
$400 per year, or $16,000 for forty years. He has 
usually tapped 1,200 to 1,500 trees, and sometimes 
as many as 2,500. At one time a petition was pre- 
pared by a waggish neighbor and sent to the legis- 
lature, praying that he might be restrained from 
tapping his trees lest the accumulation of sap in his 
store troughs should be so great as to endanger the 
lives of the inhabitants in case the troughs should 
The income from a grove scattered over fifty 
acres has been more uniform than from the corn 
and fruit crops, paying him the interest on $115 per 
acre for forty years, without the labor of clearing 
and fencing, while the average value of his whole 
farm, including improvements during the same pe- 
riod, has not been over $35 per acre, The sugar 
maple may be easily raised from seed, and as it is 
desirable as a shade tree as well as on account of its 
pecuniary value its cultivation may well become 
The seed ripens in October and may 


11,081,676 


portion of the stake driven in the soil in the solu- 
tion, if the remaining portion is kept well painted, 
as is usually done with those used for flowering 
plants. 





HE O.p-FasHIONED MorHer.—Thank God! 
some of us have an old-fashioned mother. Not 
a woman of the period, enameled and painted, yith 
her great chignon, her curls and bustle; whose 
white, jeweled hands never have felt the clas) of 
baby fingers; but a dear, old-fashioned, swiet- 
voiced mother, with eyes in whose clear depths the 
love-light shone, and brown hair, threaded with 
silver, lying smooth upon her faded cheek. Thise 
dear hands, worn with toil, gently guided our t#t- 
tering steps in childhood, and smoothed our pillew 
in sickness; even reaching out to us in yearniig 
tenderness, when her sweet spirit was baptized in 
the pearly spray of the river. 

Blessed is the memory of an old-fashioned mother. 
It floats tous now, like the beautiful perfume cf 
some woodland blossoms. The music of othe 
voices may be lost, but the entrancing memory af 
hers will echo in our souls forever. Other faces wil 
fade away and be forgotten, but hers will shine on 
until the light from heaven’s portals shall glorify 
our own. When in the fitful pauses of busy life our 
feet wander back to the old homestead, and, cross- 
ing the well-worn threshold, stand once more in the 
low, quaint room, so hallowed by her presence, how 
the feeling of childish innocence and dependence 
comes over us, and we kneel down in the molten 
sunshine, streaming through the western window— 
just where long years ago we knelt by our mother’s 
knee, lisping ‘‘Our Father.””’ How many times 
when the tempter lures us on has the memory of 
those sacred hours, that mother’s words, her faith 
and prayers, saved us from plunging into the deep 
abyss of sin! Years have filled great drifts between 
her and us, but they have not hidden from our sight 
the glory of her pure, unselfish love.—Selected. 


KEEPING TO ONE THING.—We earnestly entreat 
every young man, after he has chosen his vocation, 
to stick to it. Don’t leave it because hard blows 
are to be struck, or disagreeable work performed. 
Those who have worked their way up to wealth and 
usefulness, do not belong to the shiftless and un- 
stable class, but may be reckoned among such as 
took off their coats, rolled up their sleeves, con- 
quered their prejudices against labor, and manfully 
bore the heat and burden of the day. Whether 
upon the old farm, where our fathers toiled dili- 
gently, striving to bring the soil to productiveness ; 
in the machine shop or factory; or the thousand 
other business places that invite honest toil and 
skill, let the motto ever be: Perseverance and in- 
dustry. Stick to one thing, boys, and you will have 
success.—The Young Folks’ Rural. 


—We are reminded of that bright little boy— 
and he was the son of a clergyman too—whose 
parent wishing to inculcate a useful lesson, gave 
him two five-cent-pieces, and laying them on the 
table, asked him what he would do with them. 
Putting his finger on one, the boy said: * This one I 
am going to give to the heathen, and the other I am 
going to keep myself.’’ After playing with them 
awhile, one of them rolled away, and he could not 
findit. ‘* Well, my boy,” said the father, which 
‘one have you lost?’ “Oh,” said he, ‘‘I have lost the 
one I was going to give to the heathen.”” When God 
gives a man a large fortune to play with, it is al- 
ways the part “ he was going to give to the heathen” 
that he loses.—Interior. 


—Charles James Fox, the English statesman, 
being once at Ascot races with his intimate com- 
panion, General Conway, missed his snuff-box. The 
General was lucky enough to discover the thief and 
seize him before he could get clear. Upon this, the 
man fell on his knees, and with many tears be- 
sought Fox to pardon him, and not expose him to 
ruin, for he was a poor weaver, in great destitu- 
tion, and this was the first offense against the laws 


{01 that he had ever committed. Fox was greatly af- 


fected, and not only let the offender go, but gave 
hima guinea. Shortly after this, having occasion 
to use his box, he found no sign of it in the pocket 
where he had replaced it, and, turning to General 
Conway, said: ‘“‘My snuff-box is gune again.” 
“Yes,” replied the latter, ‘‘I saw the scamp take it 
the second time, when you gave him the money, but 
I thought I wouldn’t interfere again.” 


—Cholera has lost its terrors. <A scientific in- 
vestigator of Florida has studied out the problem, 
and announces that as yellow fever and cholera are 
caused and fed by animalcule floating in the air, a 
system of concussion can clean every infected at- 
mosphere and crush out the epidemic. In proof, the 
inventor, Mr. W. J. Hardee, proposes to begin in 
Charleston, 8. C., where the yellow fever is now 
raging, and attest the truth of his discovery at the 
risk of his own life. He gives himself ten days to 
clear out the disease, and means to work substan- 





—One out of the many interesting results (an- 
nounced by Professor Duncan) which have accrued 
to science from the deep-sea dredging by the Porcu- 
pine Expedition, is the discovery of a living coral, 
dredged up off the coast of Portugal, in deep water 
(690—1090 fathoms). A similar coral was obtained 
in the deep-sea dredging off the coast of Hayana, by 
Count Pourtales, 


—An old negro in the West Indies was very 
anxious to learn to read the Bible. He lived a long 
way from the missionary’s house, and yet he would 
come to learn a lesson whenever he had time. It 
was such hard work, and he made such little prog- 
ress, that the missionary got tired, and told him one 
day that he had better giveit up. ‘ No, massa,” 
said he, with great earnestness, ‘‘ me nebber gives it 
up till me die.” And pointing with his finger to the 
beautiful words which he had just spelled out in 
John iii., 16, ‘* God so loved the world,” ete., he said 
with tears in his eyes, “It’s worth all de trouble, 
massa, to read dat one verse !"’ 


—The disposition to suicide must be ineradica- 
ble in the breast of some persons at least. The 
Dinwiddie County (Virginia) papers chronicle the 
self-destruction, by drowning in a well, of Mrs. 
Mary Michaels in her 111th year. At her time of 
life she certainly ought to have been able to let well 
alone. 


—A little girl came into a house one day, and 
some apple parings lay on a plate on the table. 
After sitting awhile, she said: ‘I smell apples!” 
“Yes,” I replied, “‘I guess you smell those apple- 
parings on the plate.’”’ ‘* No, no!” said she, *’tain’t 
them I smell; [ smell whole apples!”’ 


—Freeman Schemerhorn, a descendant of the 
old Knickerbockers, while praying very devoutly 
at a religious meeting in Schenectady, in this State, 
breathed his last as he pronounced ‘‘ Amen.” He 
had often expressed a desire to die under just such 
circumstances. 


—A New Britain (Conn.) pastor was rather care- 
less the other day in his selections of the ‘to be 
omitted” portions of the good old hymn in which 
occur these lines: 

* Shall such a worthless worm as I 
Be found at thy right hand?” 

The next stanza was omitted, and the choir con- 
tinued singing: 

“Oh! Lord, prevent it by thy grace!” 


—An Indiana paper refused lately to publish 
eulogies gratis, but added: ‘‘ We will publish the 
simple announcement of the death of any of our 
friends with pleasure.” 


—A stranger, meeting a man in the streets of 
Boston, a few days since, roughly accosted him 
with: ** Here, I want to go to the Tremont House!” 
The deliberate reply was: ‘* Well, you can go, if you 
won’t be gone long.”’ 

—A baby who kisses his mother and fights his 
father may be said to be partial to his ma, and 
martial to his pa. 

—A youngster of literary tastes lately described 
Darwin as the one who believed ‘**we degenerated 
from a monkey.” 





Publishers’ Department. 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 

As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmission to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers that remit- 
tances should aos be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. (All 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 

> 
Look Out for Cold Weather | 

Now that the nights are cool, and people are thinking of 
heating their houses for the approaching winter, we are 
glad to say a good word for the Union Stove Works, No. 88 
Beekman street, New York. This old established firm keeps 
on hand a large stock of everything in their line, largely, if 
not exclusively, of their own manufacture; and their cus- 
tomers may depend on courteous attention and fair deal- 
ing. Of the superior qualities of their Dunderburg furnace 
we can speak from personal knowledge. It is free from 
gas; it makes the atmosphere moist as well as warm, and it 
is a powerful heater. This furnace is enclosed with brick, 
The company has another style named the Commande ; 
and they have also portable furnaces of the most approved 
patterns. 








———$<@>—————= 
Notice to Subscribers. 

Those who remit money to the Christian Union should be 
careful to give their Post OFF1ce address, with the State. 
Those requesting a change of address should give their 
former as well as their present Post Office, and be sure to 
send it ten days before the change isto bemade We,as wellas 
our subscribers are often subjected to great inconvenience 
by neglect of this—they in not receiving tneir paper, and 
we io a fruitless search for the address to which it has been 
sent. 

———_>—__—_—. 
Time! 

Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
ali irregularities may be corrected. 





tially as follows: Take one tun of gunpowder for 
the entire city of Charleston, and work twelve con- 
secutive nights, using five pounds of powder at 
each explosion, beginning at9P.M. At the end of 
ten days there would not be a case left in the city. 


—A country merchant who wanted two tailor’s 
irons, several years ago, ordered them of a firm of 
hardware merchants in the city. He first wrote 
this order: ‘Please send me two tailor’s gooses.” 
Thinking this was not grammar, he destroyed it 
and wrote this one: ** Please send me two tailor’s 
geese.’ Upon reflection he destroyed this one also, 
for fear he should received two live geese. He 
thought over the matter till he was very much 
worried,’ and at last, in a moment of desperation, 
he seized his pen and wrote the following, which 
was duly posted: ** Messrs. So-and so: Please send 
me one tailor’s goose; and, hang it, send me an- 
other, 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent 
to one address for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom awe are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c 


Mr, HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers, 


Converting U. S. Five-Twenties. 
Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. have issued the follow- 
ing financial circular relative to the general con- 
ditions of the loan market, and the exchanging of 
government bonds for railroad securities : 

Office of Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, September 21st, 1871. 

The signal success of the New Five Per Cent. 
Government Loan foreshadews the early funding 
of the entire Public Debt at 5 per cent. or a less 
rate, and indicates that the average rate of interest 
on loanable capital in this country will not hence- 
forward be much above 6 per cent., the tendency 
being to an equalization of rates between America 
and Europe. 

In view of these facts, the present holders of Five- 
Twenties must decide whether it is not the best to 
make at once such a change of investment as will 
enable them to realize as profit, or add to their 
capital, the present average premium of 14 per cent. 
on Five-Twenties, while at the same time largely 
increasing their annual income. 

Holders of Five-Twenties of 1862, which, under 
the announcement of the Treasury, will be paid off 
in December, have special and immediate reason to 
consider the question of conversion, unless they wish 
to receive coin for their Five-Twenties, or exchange 
them at par for bonds of the new issue, bearing an 
average rate of 4'¢ per cent. 

To all holders of United States securities who wish 
to take advantage of the present most favorable op- 
portunity for changing their investment at a large 
profit we strongly recommend Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties (principal and interest payable in 
gold), now selling at par in currency. 

The Bonds are in large demand, and with their 
high rate of interest, ample security, and convert- 
ible into the Lands of the Company at 10 per cent. 
premium, they constitute a most desirable invest- 
ment, and can hardly fail to anvance considerably 
above par at an early day. 

The holder of $1000 Five-Twenty bonds who ex- 
changes it now for Northern Pacifics, thereby in- 
creases his principal by 14 per eent., receiving $1140 
in Northern Pacifics for $1000 in Five-Twenties. He 
also permanently increases his yearly interest in- 
come on his investment more than 38 per cent., or 
from $60.00 in gold to $83.22 in gold. 

This most unusual opportunity for the profitable 
conversion of Government Bonds into Corporate 
Securities of undoubted reliability cannot long 
continue. The increasing abundance of loanable 
capital both at home and abroad; the almost certain 
rise in value of all desirable railroad mortgages, 
the rapid absorption of Northern Pacific Seven- 
Thirties and the probable early substitution of a 
six percent. bond for the remainder of the Northern 
Pacific loan, and the early funding of the remainder 
of the National Debt at lower rates, promise very 
soon to change the entire aspect of the loan mar- 
ket, which is just now so peculiarly favorable to 
investors. 

This state of things suggests prompt action on the 
part of those who wish to exchange securities in 


time to profit by the present high premium on Five- 
Twenties. . 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
Philadelphia, New York and Washington. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Careful Men 
Always look out for first-class securities. For Railroad 
Bonds paying you good interest, write to CHARLES W. 
HASSLER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 
—_<—____ 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can have pleasant 
and largely paying employment by taking an Agency for any town 
in the United States, for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


LIFE OF 


JESUS 
CHRIST. 


Prospectus books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 
reliable Agents on early application. Terms liberal. Apply to 
J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., or 17@ 
State St., Chicago, lil. 








A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


THE LIBRARY of PORTRY AND SONG. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was compiled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book extant. Over 
800 pages beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, handsomely 
bound. A Library of over 500 Volwmes in one book, whose con- 
tents, of no ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with pleasure as 
long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect s . Scarcely anything at all a favorite, orat 
gi vee. f.J ¥ " pore, is neglected. It is a book for every 


“We know of no similar collection in the English language whic 
cop iousness a selection and arrangement, can at all a 


nd af 
pare with it.”"—N. Y hones 
Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public need in an 
admirable manner, has constantly sold so fast that the publish- 
ers have had trouble to keep up their stock. It fas won an in- 
stant and permanent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. Send tor Circular ana Terms to 





J. B. FORD & CO., 27, Park Place, N. ¥. 
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Financial. 


The Steck Market has been in a more or less 
unsettled state during the week. Toledo and Wa- 
bash, Brie, North Western, and Pacific Mail have 
been the favorites of the lighter speculators. 
Hannibal and St. Joseph was at one time the object 
of a “bear” raid, the impression prevailing that 
the New York municipal “ Ring” was heavily 
stocked with this commodity. The general high 
range of the share list has alarmed many prudent 
financiers, who are quietly unburdening themselves 
in expectation of a fall. 

Gold has shown some variability. On the Mth 
inst. the Secretary of the Treasury sold four mil- 
lions of the metal, being double the ticipated 
amount. The effect of this upon the short interest 
was very decided, and the “ bears,” in order to re- 
lieve themselves, were reported as determined to 
lock up five or ten millions of currency. In antici- 
pation of their action, Judge Bedford—the most 
sensational of our judicial officers—charged the 
Grand Jury to indict any person or persons who 
might be privy to the artificial stringency of the 
money market. 

Rates of Interest, despite all rumors, con- 
tinue easy, at 2 or 8 percent. on call,and the supply 
is still greatly in excess of demand. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Kxchange since our last : 
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Converting U. 3 Five- Twenties. 


Messrs. JAY COOKE & Co. have issued the fol- 
lowing financial circular relative to the general 
conditions of the loan market, and the exchanging 
of government bonds for railroad securities : 


OFFICE OF JAY COOKE & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, September, 1971. 

The signal success of the New Five Per Cent. 
Government Loan foreshadows the rey: bay 
of the entire public debt at a less rate than 6 per 
cené., and indicates that the average rate of inter. 
est on loanaole capital in this country will hence- 
forward be considerably lower than it has been, the 
tendency being to an equulization of rates between 
America and Europe. 

In view of these facts, the present holders of 
United States Five-Twenties must decide whether 
itis not best to make at once such a change of in- 
vestment as will enable them to realize as projit, or 
add to their capital, the present average premium 
of 4 per cent. on Five-Twenties, while at the same 
time largely increasing their annual incomes. 

Holders of Five-Twenties of the issues of 1962, 
which, under the recent announcement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, will be paid off in Decem. 
ber next, have special and immediate reason to 
consider the question of conversion, unless they 
wish to receive coin for their Five-Twenties, or ex- 
ehange them at par for bonds of the new issue, 
bearing an average rate of 4 per cent. 

To ali holders of United States securities who 
wish to take a:ivantage of the present most favor- 
able opportunity for changing their investment at 
a iarge profit we strongly recommend Northern 

ific Seven-Thirties (principal and interest pay- 
able in gold), now sell at per in currency. ‘The 
results eady accomplished in the construction 
and oppose of nearly ‘Three Hundred Miles of 
road,and the rapid development of the adjacent 
eountry, have established the permanency and suc- 
cess of the Northern Pacificenterprise. and created 
a large and rapidly increasivug demand for the First 
orte: Bonds of the Company. With their high 
rate of interest, ample security, and their convert- 
ibility into the Lands of the Company at 10 per 
cent. premium, they constitute a most desirable tn. 
vestment, and can hardly fail to advance consider- 
&{ an early day. 
he holder of a $ Five-Twenty bond who 
sucheneee Ls fi bn erthern Focnes, thereby 
nereases his p y per cent., recei 
$1140 in Northern “nn 
-t BR. S  , 
nterest income on his investment more than 38 per 
cent., or from $60.00 in gold to $83.22 in gold. m 

Funds inyested in Five-Twenties at their present 
Frat. yield 5}< per cent. interest in gold or 

9-10 in currency. Northern Pacific Seven-Thir- 
ties yield 7 3-10 per cent. in gold or 8% in currency. 

hese most unusual opportunities for the rohit 
ablé conversion of Government Bonds into Corpo- 
rate Seurities of undoubted reliability cannot, in 
the nature of the case, long continue. The increas- 
ing abundance of Joanable capital both at home 
and abroad ; the almost certain rise in value of all 
road mortgages, the rapid absorption 
of Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties und the proba- 
ble early substitution of a six per cent. bond tor 
the remainder of the Northern © loan, and 
the early funding of the remainder of the National 
Debt at lower rates, promise very soon to change 
the entire aspect of the loan market, which is just 
now so peculiarly favorable te investors. 

This state of things sugaeets prompt action on 
the part of those who wish to exchange securities 
in time to promt by the present high premium on 
Five-Twenties. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
Philadelphia, New York, and Washington. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


$ 1,000,000 


Capital, . . 

Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, suhject to check at sight. 

Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


R a i | | Whether ahr | ng Buy or Sell, 


Road we W. Hassler, 


Ne. 7 Wall 
Bonds. Now Tack, 


ELGIN and WALTHAM 
BOTH THE WATCHES, tn, on, coin 
lowest prices and all the latest improvements, free. 
Extra reductions in these watch: in 0 and 8 pom: 
nyweight gold cases. Sent 0. = to 
examine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 

* Just what he represents them,”—Ciristian Union, 











First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1,000, $500 and 
$100, can now be had from the undersign- 
ed or through the principal banks and 
bankers of the United States. The atten- 
tion of investors is invited to the merits 
of these Bonds, secured by a first and oniy 
mortgage on the road, equipments, fran- 
chises and property of a trunk line of 
railroad which will shorten the distance 
between New York and San Francisco 
some 230 miles, and in addition the mort- 
gage to secure the Bonds covers a land 
grant of 1,500,000 acres of tne most fertile 
‘and in the West, which is prohibited 
tom being sold at less than four (34) dol- 
lars per acre by the terms of the mort- 
gage deed, and according to the present 
market price of the Illinois Central Com- 
pany’s lands is worth $18,750,000. This 
loan was originally for $5,500,000, but has 
been largely reduced by subscriptions of 
actual investors. Theremaining balance 
of the loan is offered at 97 1-2 and accrued 
interest, but the right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price at any time, without no- 
tice. 

The bonds have thirty years to run; 
bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice, free of taxes. BOTH PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST ARE PAYABLE IN 
GOLD. They are Coupon Bonds, but can 
be registered with the coupons ON, or can 
be registered with the coupons orr, and 
interest paid toregisteredowner. Inter- 
est payable August 15th and February 
15th. A liberal sinking fund, formed 
from the entire land sales, in payment 
for which the bonds will be received at 
par and accrued interest, provides for the 
early extinguishment of this loan. 

Trustees—Farmer’s Loan and Trust 
Company. 

These bonds offer favorable induce- 
ments to parties desiring to fund their 
Five-Twenties, or other high-priced se- 
curities. 

In converting Five-Twenties the invest- 
ors realize 17 per cent. profit on the prin- 
cipal; 2 per cent. per annum excess of 
interest; and at the same time get a per- 
fect security. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of 
this loan, our firm buy and sell in their 
regular business the bonds of the St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad Compa- 
ny, those of the Eastern Diwvision being 
now quoted at 102 and accrued interest. 
These were originally placed by us at 
97 1-2. 


TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET. 





NOTICE. 


Redemption of 5-20 Bondsof | 862. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
September 1, 1871. 


By virtue of the authority given by an 
Act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to authorize the refund- 
ing of the national debt,’”’ I hereby give 
notice that the principal and accrued in- 
terest of the bonds herein-below desig- 
nated, known as Five-twenty Bonds, will 
be paid at the Treasury of the United 
States, in the City of Washington, on or 
after the first day of December next, and 
that the interest on said bonds will cease 
on that day. That is to say, Coupon 
Bonds known as the first series, Act of 
February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, num- 
bered as follows : 
1 to 30699, inclusive, of $50 each. 


1 to 43572, ‘ 100 * 
1 to 40011, * 500“ 
1 to 74104, We 1000“ 


And Registered Bonds of the same Act— 
lto 595, inclusive, of 350 each, 


1 to 4108, i 100 * 
1 to 1899, “y 500. “* 
1 to 8906, “ 1000 oe 
1to 2665, “ 5000 “ 
1to 2906, “cc 10000 “ 


The amount outstanding (embraced in 

the numbers as above) is one hundred 
million (100,000,000) dollars. 
Coupon Bonds of the Act of February 
25, 1862, were issued in four distinct series. 
Bonds of the first series (embracing those 
described above) do not bear the series 
designation upon them, while those of 
the second, third, and fourth series are 
distinctly marked on the face of the 
bonds. 

United States securities forwarded for 
redemption should be addressed to the 
“Loan Drviston,” Seeretary’s Office, 


J. F. HARTLEY, 





Acting Secretary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE, CONVERTIBLE, 
7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Peoria and Rock Island 
Railway 
OF ILLINOIS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, $1,500,000 
Capital Stock - - - ~ 2,000,000 


This is a COMPLETED Road 91 miles in 
length, connecting the impcrtant Cities of Pe- 
oria on the Ilitnois River, ani Rock Island, Mo- 
line and Davenport, on the Mississippi. Dav- 
enport, on the opposite baak of the river, is 
connected by a railway bridge. The last rail of 
thts road was laid July 7, 1871, and the line is now 
open and being operated with a success exceed- 
ing all anticipation. In order to place upon 
the road the large equipment necessary for the 
business offered, and to construct depots, car 
and engine-houses, machine-shops, &c., equal 
to any of the best old roads in the country, as 
as is now required of this, the Company offer, 
through the undersigned, $1,500,000 convertible 
first mortgage gold bonds, which cover the en- 
tire property of the Company, and is less than 
$17,000 per mile, PKMSKNT PRICE, 90, 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. Principal and interest payable in 
coin at New York or London, free of tax. 

This road, opened for the immense local as 
well as through traffic, now offered, will prove 
one of the most profitable in the West, trav- 
ersing as it does a section of country unsur- 
passed in fertility of soil and agricultural re- 
sources, already thickly populated and in a 
high state of cultivation. This is self-evident 
from the fact that every section of the road 
passes through cultivated fields and many 
flourishing towns and villages, with a large city 
and navigable river at each end. Railroads in 
the West have been heretofore constructed 
through unsettled and uncultivated regions of 
the country, consequently have had but little 
local traffic to depend upon for several years 
after construction. But the Peoria and Rock 
Island Railway is a first class COMPLETED 
road, with NO PARA LLEL or COMPETING 
LINE, and RUNS THROUGH ONE OF THE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL, MANU- 
FACTURING AND MOST POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS IN THE WEST. Thus it is 
certain that the local business is already more 
than enough to sustain the road, while the 
through traffic is unlimited, as its connections 
are numerous, which can be seen by a glance 
at the map. 

This road is a grand central link, to which 
many of the principal lines centralize and di- 
verge to all parts of the continent. 

We invite the attention of investors to this 
loan. Being familiar with the wealth and re- 
sources of the country along the line of this 
railway,and A MEMBER OF OUR FIRM HAV- 
ING MADE A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROAD AND ITS PROPERTY, WE CAN 
WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE RECOM- 
MEND THE BONDS AS A PRIME SECURITY, 
reliable and safe in every particular. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change at full rates, and bonds delivered to 
all parts of the country, free of express charges. 

Maps, circulars, &c., with full particulars re- 
lating to the road, furnished on application by 
the undersigned, Financial Agents of the Com- 


pany. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


— 


Cash Capital, - $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on Deposits, subject to 
Qheck, same as upon Bank. 





This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 

To receive Deposits, allowing interest on the 
same; to loan and advancé money; to receive 
upon storage or deposit Bullion, Specie, Stocks, 
Bonds, and Certificates or Evid of Debt. 

To take the management, custody, and charge of 
Real and Personal Estate and Property, and to act 
as Trustee of Railroads and other Corporations. 

The Company will also take charge of all kinds of 
Seourities for safe keeping; collect Coupons and 
Interest. &c.; remitting the same, or crediting in 
account, as may be desired. 

The New York State Loan and Trust Company 
has a paid-up Cash Capital of ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS, and by its Charter haa perpetual suc- 
cession. Its place of business is central; all itg 
operations are under the direction of a responsible 
Board of Trustees. EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA. 
TORS, TRUSTEES OF ESTATES, GUARDIANS 
OF INFANTS, MARRIED WOMEN, AGENTS 
having charge of Estates, FEMALES, and others 
unaccustemed to business, will find jt to their ad- 
vantage to keep their accounts with this Company, 
affording as it does 4]! the security of a Bank, with 
the advantage of the accumulation of jaterest on 
their accounts, 








TRUSTEES: 

HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 

WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, | F. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. Cc. FAHNESTOCK, 

WM. F. DRAKE. 





FP, N. LAWRENCE, Secretary, 


FIRST MORTGAGE! 
COLD BONDS 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 
The Bonds Seewred by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 
$30,600 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


MAP AND OIROULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


or 


NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WALL 8T., 
AND 


THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00,, 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker St., New York. 
Interest trom date of deposit. Send tor Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 

JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 











CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Th2 Most Durable, BE ieal and Cl t 


NO MOTHS-—-NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 
524 BROADWAY, 

Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 
LF LES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS,GuN MA 
TERIAL. Write for Price-List, to GREAT 


W BSTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh.Pe. ArmyGuns, 
Kevoivers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 











EGA R—How made—of Cider, Wine. or 8orgo, 
in W hours. S- SAGE, Uromwell, Conn. 








BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID FROM BAR STEEL, AND COLD 
ED. 


RESS 
Manufactured by th 
ROPER SPORTING ARMS CO., 
Trade Mark. 


Also Iron and Stee! DROP FORCINGS of 
all Descriptions. 


BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 





“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 


The New Model Improved Roper Four-Shooting 
Shot Gun. The best 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rife 
“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN and RIFLE, firing 
four shots to either barrel. These guns are entire! 
independent of fixed ammunition, FIR yh AY 
SHOTS IN TWOS8HOONDS from STEEL SHELLS, 
which will last as long as the gun, and which are 
leaded with common ammunition by the hunter 
himself—heavy or light, to suit his game. Also, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Machine Shutties, 
aoe Steel and [ron Drop Borgings of every descrip- 
tion ; 


Manufactured by the 
Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn, 


Send for descriptive circular. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES Exper. 
rience, energy, and !ntegrity—Is progressive, 
cosmopolitan, and commercim— Ww 1th headquarters 
at the center of yoeeRan, its complete system of 
business works better, with a saving of time and 
money—Its eight months’ business: 2,0 
Agencies Established! $700,000 Premi- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid ! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir 
able risks accepted—All business condueted fm a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
vee ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 
acilities. 


Rochester 
Commercial 


ovis y- Ree Nurseries. 
end for a New Circular of Prices, * 
100, per 1000. Autumn of 1871. Choice Things, 
“PGi OiRb PLATES ih 

of the . 
(best new Winter Pear), Free to all. Mt. Vernon 


Address WM. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Songs for the Sanctuary. 


$ [OARAR ninteansts Teste Sepaptey pee 
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PUA ERSENNL US UPSASUALINLEE® 980 COUPES CHER ET 
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BLAKE 
—_ & 5 ALDEN, Boston, Mass. 


Ww ~ 

JO . CHOLLAR, Worcester, Mas 
Makvinnie gett son COLE, 
tute, N. Y., 1870, 


110 Bowery, 









CARDNER’S 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article of 
furniture that has ever been 
made, which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
away or shipped from place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few maments 
without the aid of any tools. 

Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 


Larger sizes forming a perfect 


TMT and substantial Writing-Desk 


and Book-Case combined. 
Prices for large sizes, 6 fee 
four inches high, solid Black 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 
smaller sizes down as low as $1. 
Also, Portable Wardrobe 
prices $10 to $25. 
~ A liberal discount to the trade 
Ten per cent. off to all Preae 


ers. 


FOR SALE BY 


PAPLOG EUAN rtagtes Was 
- 5 ° , vo ° 
A. 0. GHAMBERLIN. © 


HUNSMITH & SPENCER, Buffalo, N. Y- 
L D. WHITER, Buffalo, N. ¥ 





Spr 1d, Mass. .¥. 
BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall Riv er 4 BALDWIN ARING, Fall River, Mass. 
CLEVELAND BR ie 


O8., Providence, R. 1 


The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first Premium, consisting of a Medal and 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Insti 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 


New York, 


MANUFAOTUBERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PIOTURE-PRAMES, 


PE see Oe 
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MR. BEECHER’S “ LIFE OF 
JESUS THE CHRIST.” 
BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


R. ABSOLOM PETERS once told 
D me that, after listening to one of 
Dr. Lyman Beecher’s grandest discourses, 
he asked him how long it had taken him 
to prepare that sermon, ‘ Forty years” 
was the emphatic and most expressive 
answer. Happily for his generation, Mr. 
Beecher is not old enough to bave had the 
discipline of forty years in his pulpit 
work; but it is not too much to say that 
he has been for fifty years maturing him- 
self to write his life of Christ. He never 
could bave so pictured the ehildhood of 
Jseus in that simple home at Nazareth, 
where, “‘ except his mother’s arms, there 
was no circle of light about his head,” 
had he not known the sacred simplicity 
of that home at East Hampton, where 
“the beauty and dignity of motherhood” 
were again enshrined in that “sweet and 
noble woman” who, while “ performing 
the simple labors of the household,” 
painted around the heads of her children 
a halo of faith and hope and of all-con- 
secrating love that has never faded. Nor 
could he have given so life-like a picture 
of the hill country of Nazareth, which 
he has never looked upon, had he not 
roamed the hills of Litchfield in his own 
musing aud susceptible boyhood. 

That which first impresses one in Mr. 
Beecher’s book is the maturity of the 
work, both in its conception and in its 
execution. If any have expected to find 
in it rhetorical fancies struck out at ex- 
temporaneous heat, declamatory state- 
ments—“ the spontaneities of all his in- 
dividual personal life’’—projected from 
some fusing center of philosophy within, 
but not welded into logical consistency, 
they have yet to know Mr. Beecher 
through this book, as working by method 
upon a well-ordered scheme of thought, 
and with a deep philosophic purpose, to- 
ward one great overmastering concep- 
tion. He has neither thrown off his 
random theughts nor strung together 
his best thoughts; but has brought all 
his powers, in the maturity of their 
strength, in the richness of their ex- 
perience, and the largeness of their de- 
velopment, to produce a work that may 
fitly represent the labors and the results 
of his life. Hence there runs through the 
book asubdued and chastened tone, which 
at first may occasion surprise, possibly 
disappointment, but which will prove 
alasting charm. In calmness, clearness, 
and strength his statement of reasons 
for writing a life of Christ, and of the 
methods and purpose of such a work, is 
a model of “introductory” disquisition. 
And the severity of style throughout the 
book and the prevailing conservatism of 
its tone upon speculative questions argue 
great power of self-restraint in the 
author; or, rather, these mark the re- 
straining power of his subject. For the 
character of Christ is one of such unex- 
ampled and inapproachable grandeur 
thatit must stand alone forever upon the 
simple pedestal reared for it at the first 
by the Four Evangelists. A Neander, a 
Pressénsé, a Bushnell, a Beecher may 
draw nigh to lay their garland at its 
feet; none dare climb to crown it, and 
none is worthy to have his own sketches 
of its features or history wrought as ac- 
cessories in bas-relief at its base. 

When I saw it announced tnat Mr. 
Beecher was preparing a life of Christ, 
Iasked the question that was asked by 
nine of every ten readers of this article, 
‘* What need of another? * * * * * 
But they who shared such thoughts as 
these will have learned from this book 
the folly of judging what a man can or 
cannot do by whathe has not yetat- 
tempted ; for whoever suggested to Mr. 
Beecher that he should write a life of 
Christ put him up to what he was most 
capable of doing, and has done most 
successfully. 

There are several points of view from 
which a life of Christ might be written. 
One is the dryly biographical, where the 
aim is mainly to bring out ina connected 
form the incidents given by the Evangel- 
ists, with such comments as a purely his- 
torical spirit would suggest. This would 
give, for instance, Hase’s life of Jesus. 
Another is the view of rationalistic criti- 
cism, the object of which is to account 
for so much of the life as can be accounted 
for without recourse to the supernatural, 
and to explain away or throw away the 
rest. This gives such lives as Strauss ard 
Renan have produced. Another point is 
either the dogmatic, in which all that is 
said of Christ in the Gospels is assumed 
as the basis of a certain theoretic teach- 
ing ; or the devout, in which, again, the 
facts are allassumed, and the character 
is worked up so as to affect devotional 
feeling. Mr. Beecher’s method differs 
somewhat from all of these. He takes 

his stand “with those who accept the 
New Testament asa collection of veri- 
table historical documents, with the 
record of miracles, and with the train of 

spiriteal phenomena, as of absolute and 
literal truth. ‘The miraculous element 
constitutes the very nerve system of the 
Gospel. , To withdraw ithfrom credence 


is to leave the Gespel histories a mere 
chapeneds ss mass of pulp.’’’ Mr. Beecher 
holds, also, the mspiratlon of the record 
—making it sure ‘‘that it teaches the 
truth concerning Goa, and contains no 
errors which can affect the essential 
truths faught, or which shall cloud the 
reason or sully the moral sense.”’ But 
Mr. Beecher also lays down a doctrinal 
basis concerning Christ as essential to 
the interpretation of his life—the ‘pilot 
idea”? by which the interpreter must be 
guided. “Every fact in the narrative 
will take its color and form from the 
philosophy around which it is grouped.” 
Of course, this is not the method by 
which to convince a candid critic, much 
less a skeptic; and the doctrinal basis 
which Mr. Beecher adopts is far from 
being satisfactory or even tenable. Itis 
that in the person of Jesus the Divine 
Spirit came into a human form, but with- 
out a human soul; or that “ Jesus, a 
divine person, brought his nature into 
the human body and was subject to all 
its laws and conditions.”’ 

There isno space here to discuss this 
position. But, if The Independent will 
grant me another hearing, I propose to 
establish the following theses : 

I. That Mr. Beecher is a Patripassian ; 
or, more exactly, a Patripassian Mon- 
archian, 

. That he is such in delightful uncon- 
sciousness of what it is to bea Patripas- 
sian, but fancies that he is ‘returning to 
the simple and more philosophical views 
of the Sacred Scriptures,’’ when he is 
only reviving the philosophy which Ter- 
tullian finally exploded. 

3. That his doctrinal basis is not only 
less of a novelty, but very much less of 
a heresy, than it was in the second and 
third centuries. 

4. That his being a Patripassian does 
not seem to do any harm to him, or to 
his book, and is not likely to do harm to 
any one else! 

5. That his textual criticism by which 
he attempts to support his doctrinal 
basis, is the weakest point—or, rather, is 
the weak point of the book. 

All these several theses can aud will 
be maintained ; but, that the reader may 
judge whether they'are maintained, he 
should at once possess himself of Mr. 
Beecher’s book. He will fimd scattered 
through it a goed deal of philosophy that 
is not derived from patristic sources; 
that is both sensible and strongly put; a 
leaning toward Paul’s trichotomy of 
human nature—not formally expressed, 
but very well applied to the doctrine of 
regeneration. He will find an admirable 
analysis of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
of the ethics of the Gospel, and a beauti- 
ful unfolding of the spiritual life from the 
lesson at Jacob’s well. Mr. Beecher’s 
method is to evolve the character of 
Christ by grouping together leading in- 
ecidents or teachings which illustrate 
particular traits. He follows substan- 
tially the course of the ‘* Gospel History 
Consolidated,” lately published by Bag- 
ster, and he has evidently studied to good 
purpose the best authorities upon the 
geography and archeology of Palestine, 
and the manners, customs, and opinions 
of the Jews. But everything passes 
through his own sieve, and comes out 
with his own brand upon it. In this first 
part—where so many preliminaries of 
times, customs, opinions required to be 
settled—Mr. Beecher is much more the 
essayist than the orator, ‘or even the 
biographer. It takes a good while to 
prepare the canvas and to draw the out- 
line. We are eager for the expression 
and the filling in. He has already shown, 
however, with signal ability and success, 
that the character of Jesus was not the 
outgrowth of circumstances, but a de- 
velopment from within. In particular 
he argues from ihternal evidences that 
his character and opinions were not 
formed by the influence of Nature. In 
comparison with the Hebrew prophets 
and psalmists, ‘‘our Lord made almost no 
use of Nature, as such, in his thoughts 
and teachings.’’ Perhaps Mr. Beecher 
pushes this argumenta little too far; but, 
coming from one who has naively con- 
fessed how much more Nature had to do 
than books with his own college educa- 
tion, it is as remarkable as it is forcible. 

In the Temptation Mr. Beecher wisely 
leans to the theory of a symbolic vision ; 
but as wisely shriaks from the attempt 
to fathom a mystery in which “ we find 
ourselves beyond our depth at the first 
step, and deep follows deep to the end.” 

One is impatient for the conclusion of 
this great work ; forthe author’s final 
summing up of his own impressions and 
lessons from the transcendent life which 
for years he has made a special study. 
Yet he has given us so much in the first 
part to stimulate our thoughts and to re- 
ward our study that we can be well oc- 
cupied with this until the second shall 
appear. 

The mechanical execution of the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. Thepaper 
and printing are excellent; the numer- 
ous illustrations are germane to the text, 


are executed with due regard to accuracy 
of representation and neatness of finish. 

Altogether, it is a book to be proud of as 
wellas to be prized.—N. Y. Independent, 
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Ribbons, 


Popular 


Flowers, ee 


NEW YORK, 


Feathers, vilet Soaps, 


‘STORES, 


' 
Satchels, 


Laces, 


Velvets, | 
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Satins, Shirts, 
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BOWERY, 


Corsets, Towels, 


Skirts, Linings, 


Cor. Bleecker St. 


Muslins, 


ALEX. LYLE. 


Bustles, Flannels. 











H. MAOY. 


A fine assortment of 
BIBECES AND VELVBETS, 


R. 
ACE GOODS 


I L 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBROIDE ERIES, 
EMBROIDERED LINEN AOS Rees, 
HOSIERY AND SMALL WARES. 
soue: KEEPING AND MOUSE FURNISHING 
ODS, ary tS GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 
At —— Prices. 
léth street and 6th avenue. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
ALL SIZES, 
STYLES, 
And PRICES. 


From one tune to over one hundred tunes. 
Fine Boxes from $15 to $75 each. Cireulars free. 
MOSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 
New Cylinders, with tunes of your own choice. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
ental Breadway. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 
$I. 000 0 $5. 00 A YEAR, AGENTS 


{0 red ee —— 
any section of the country, sel) BICK- 
FORD’S NEW AND IMPROVED pany kurrren. 
This machine is guaranteed in its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want of the honsehold for 
either domestic or fancy work. Price $25.00. Send 
stamped envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent 689 Broadway. N. Y 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 
Figures. 











It is one of the 
most useful in- 
ventions of the 
age for Mer- im 
chants and Busi- 
ness Men, 


c. 
Patented Aug. 11, ’68. Send*for a Circular. 
NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N. Y 


ig) LHEA NECTAR 


Black. TRA 
with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
Zranted to suit ali tastes. For 
sale everywhere. And for sale 
wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Lacie Tea Co, 
S Church St., New York. P.O. 
Box 5506. Send for Thea- 
Nectar Circular. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do ‘you want an agency. local or jraveling, 
with a chance to make $5 to $20 per day 
selling our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes 
Lines? They last forever; sample free, so 
there is no > rie k. “Address at once Hudson 
River Wire Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Wa- 
ter St.. N. Y.,or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

per dows to sell the 

LE SEW 


\ \ T 7ED-AGENTS ate 
Albrated HOME 8HU ING MA 


It is an exceed- 
ingly rapid meth- 
od of marking 
boxes for ship- 
ment, show- 
cards, price-lists, 











CHINE. Has the wads secteol morse the 
- lock-stitch, ad | alike: on both sides), an is fully 
licensed, The best and cheapest fa Sertie 
chine in the market. Address JUHNSON, as 
& CO., Boston, Muss., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi 
or St. Louis, } 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER 





untain Pen, but a simple Holder 
fied “by “Atmospheric ok eer Fite 2000 
words atadip. Used withany pen. Sent pre- 
paidjfor Hy cts.; Ree OR +1005 inks of six, 
$2.00. Address OK, 6 State St., N. ¥. 
One of the Best p. its shine deea pormaring N.Y. 





Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Potshen. ond Soaps 

at the same time. For Sale by Har- 


ness Makers, Grocers, and he 
everywhere. Manufactured b 


G. F. wapear S Co,. Lexington, sae 


DEWNSLOW & STE So re SAFETY ? Orn. 
. ter 








T EXPLODE! SAF. 


lighted BES may be upset and 
»roken without fear of explo- 
sion or fire. Urgently recom- 
rwrit- 

For sale every- 

where. Dealers address DENS- 

I w_- Lane, N. Y., 





w & BU 
timore or 





Boston, Bal- 4 


—— - 
NEW YORK, 


Fall, 1871, Silks. 
EXHIBITION AT RETAIL. 


XTRA QUALITY PLAIN 
“CACHEMIRE NIGILIEN ” 
Overskirts. 


in = the various NEW TINTS, to match the Silks. 
NCY COL Err SIL sg in great vuriety. 
BLAC K AND WHITE SILKS. 
BLACK AND CoOL ORED ‘SATINS. 
BLACK SILKS. 
* PONSON’S,” “BONNET,” and “ TAPISSIER,” 
celebrated makes in all the various grades. 
Trimming and Cloaking Velvets, Vel- 
vet Ribbons, Veiveteens, &c., . 
N. B.—Strangers visiting the city, and our cus- 
tomers, are respectfully invited to examine our 


RICH LACES. 


We are now offering the finest selection of arti- 
cles in this line ever before exhibited in this market, 
— at greatly reduced prices—some exclusive nov- 
elties. 


REAL routs and pete BRIDAL TROUS- 


comple’ 
REAL POINT and PLIQUE SHAWLS and 
FLOU A ok S, BARBI, » HANDKERCH’Fs, 





MEDIY M, RICH TP hes 
COLORED 8 
for Polonaise and 





C 


ULLARS, 8 
POINT = APPLIQUE TRIMMING LACES. 
BLACK hit and REAL THREAD TRIM- 


MING ACES 
WHITE and BLACK DU vs TRIMMINGS. 
COL OREP | a an LA 
FRENCH EMB’D S8ETs, a euple Linen, greatly 


below regular prices. 

PARIS and HAMBU RG SSS SOIDea, EM- 
BROIDERED LINEN BANDS and YOKES. 
PLAIN, INITIAL, dnd EMBROIDERED HAND- 


KERCHIEFS, &e., &e. 


FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS FABRICS. 


CACHEMIRE D’ECOSSE, Ls tind DE CHENE, 
CRAPE DE PARI LLIANTINKS, 
VELOUR EPINGLINES, BARATHEA AS. 
FRENCH AND ENCLISH SERCES, 
In all the newest Shades. 
A Splendid poh yk of new designs in 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 


scoToH apps yar bly rye 


CREPE, DIAGONAL, and other PLAID 
STRIPED SILK and WOOL POPLINS, aes., ete. 


HOSIERY. 


Now open, a full line of 
French, English, and German HOSE. 
wow pbtyles dies’ and Children’s Fancy WOOL 


BALBRIGGAN and Fancy SILK HOSE, 
And a full Stock of Silk, Merino, and Scotch Wool 
UNDERWEAR, &c., &c. 











New India Camel's Hair Shawls, 


A Splendid Stock now open in 
LONC AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
In the Newest Designs. 
ALSO, 
French Cashmere, Long and Fanare Wool Shawls. 
Gentlemen’s Traveling Shawls. 
Carriage and Lap Rugs, &e., &c. 


Sole Agents for “ OCHOSSON’S” Celebrated 
PARIS KID CLOVES. 


A full assortment of Ladies’ 1, 2,3, 4, and 6 But- 
tons. Also a splendid stock of Gentlemen’ 8s Kid, 
Dog-Skin, Castor, Cloth, and Lined Gloves for 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 
ane balance of “ Cheilley’s” Kid Gloves, $1 per 
pair. 


HOUSE=FURNISHING GOODS, 


TABLE AND BED LINENS 
SH EETINGS, 3, DAMASKS. NAPKINS 
A 
ray Lae Owauines. 


GOODS O F EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
MBLANKETS. QUILTS. FLANNELS, &e. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, ready-made and to order. 

BRIDAL OUTFITS, (a specialty) at short notice. 

INFANTS’ OUTFITS 

MOKNING WRAPPERS, DRESSING SACKS, 
CORSETS, &c., xe. 














Centlemen’s Department. 
a.) DRESS-SHIRTS, COLLARS and 
PLA & ® onde BOSOMS, DRAWERS, NIGHT 
CRAVATS, TIES , SCARFS, BRACES, SUSPEND- 


DRESS ING GOWNS, and SMOKIN 
JAC Ss, Xe. - 


B.—SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS to order 
at Santen notice. 


CARPETS. 


1871. FALL. 1871. 
NOW OPEN, A LARGE AND Mey of ATTRACT- 
IVE ASSORTMENT O 
French, 
English, and 
American 


CARPETINGS. 


Pose pew styles of TURKEY, AURUMPON 
AXMIN MOQUETTE, TOURNEY VHL- 
VET, and war-son CARPETS. 

ALSO, IVATE DESIGNS VELVET 
TAPESTRY, ENGL SH BODY | BRUSSELS, 
BRUSSELS "TAPESTRY, THREE-PLY and IN- 
GRAIN CARPETS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
"| UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


NOW OPEN, 
A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 


Satins, Damasks, Figured and Plain Silk 
Terries, Ootelaines, Striped 8 & W 
Pekinades, Satines, Ohintzes, Oretonnes, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


IN CHOICE DESIGNS. 


Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &c, 
Will open on Monday, Sept 18, 1871, 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Tambourd Lace, Guipure, Nottingham and 
Drop Curtains, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 











BLOC 


= #6 
<#3 y) 
a g 


wats and Front of Ladies Fmd Fall 
Wrap. Pattern, with Cloth Pattern and 
Model, 50 cts. Model, 25 cts. 
Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH'S 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 

Grand Exposition of the Great Changes in Ladies, 
Costumes for this Fall. 

Contains Correct and Complete information upon 
every point in Ladies’ Toilet. With the very latest 
designs of Berlin, Brussels, London, and New York. 

Its Ilustrations and News is months in advance 
of the foremost journal! and is worth more than 
the whole iist of Fashion Periodicals of this coun- 
try combined! Every lady making up goods will 
find it her judicious adviser. 

Every person sending 10 cents and address for the 
BAZAAR, is entitled to select from it any 25 cent 
pattern, which will be forwarded free of charge ! 
With every pattern we give a cloth model, which 
exactly represents the finished garment, free of 
charge! These models are our own invention, and 
entirely new. 

The Bazaar will be published soon. Send early! 

Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


Boy’s Suit. 





A NEW STORY, 


The i gan 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


will be commenced in the next number of 
HEARTA and HOME, 
and wil] be continued in twelve or more numbers. 
The story will be illustrated with FINE WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS of all the leading characters. The 
first number will contain a PORTRAIT of old JACK 
MEANS the School-Trustee, and a scene—the 
MEANS FAMILY and the YOUNG HERO apply- 
ing for a place as SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Newsmen should order largely to meet the de- 


mand. 


WEARDD, WOME 


Is a twenty-page Weekly, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated, 
containing a variety of CHOICE READING, care- 
fully prepared, and FULL OF INSTRUCTION, 
and it is UNSURPASSED in its adaptation to the 
HOUSEHOLD. Itis HEALTHFUL AND PURE 
IN EVERY LINE, IN EVERY ENGRAVING, 
EVEN IN EVERY ADVERTISEMENT. 
Every head of a Family would do well 
to buy this week’s number of Hearth and 
Home for Eight Cents. They would do 
better to subscribe New for Four- 
teen Weeks, which will include all the 
New Story, for ONEDOLLAR, or bet- 
ter still, One Year for THREE DOL- 
LARS. 
For sale everywhere by NEWSMEN. 

The subscription price for HEARTH AND 
HOME is $a year. One copy each of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST (Monthly) and HEARTH 
AND HOME (Weekly) will be sent for one year 
for $4, (22 cents extra when to go to British Ameri- 
ca). <2" TRY THEM BOTH A YEAR. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


HARPERS: Pealopgals. 


RACH, 
$10 for Three, 
$1 for Two. 
Fa un Extra Copy 


citer ra f 
selatteamh 4 7 
or, Size Copies for 
$20. 





HARPER'S CATALCCHE. ws sent. by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. ,. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
beware PATENT 
aterproof Cage Mat 
ep scaces perfectly Clean 





26934 Pear] St., 
New York. 


These mats have been subjected to a ieorsug 





test,and more 75 answer the rantees of t 
man y Framk : Leslie’s Iustrated (N. Y. ) 
”- — 


—»> 





